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ON FACING 
OPPORTUNITY RESPONSIBLY 


By DAVID K. ALEXANDER 


former student of mine, outstanding scholastically and athletically, is 

now a brilliant young lawyer. First a state legislator and now a state 
senator before reaching thirty, he seems almost oblivious to honor and recog- 
hition. They just never seem to phase him. The recipient of numerous awards 
‘and almost unparalleled popularity, he takes them in stride, categorizes them 
as opportunities, and determines to be a steward of them. He appears much 
more concerned about facing these honors responsibly than about his political 
future or the enjoyment of present glories. 

Our Lord had something to say about this. It went like this: “To whom 
much is given, of him will much be required” (Luke 12:48, RSV). In the 
New English Bible it reads, “Where a man has been given much, much will 

e expected of him; and the more a man has had entrusted to him the more 
p will be required to repay.”! Phillips translates it, “Much will be expected 
irom the one who has been given much, and the more a man is trusted, the 
more people will expect of him.”? 
' Have you noticed the themes of this year’s volume? and of this issue? “The 
Christian Student Confronted by Opportunity” is the year’s theme and this 
issue's is “The Christian Student Confronted by Illiteracy and Ignorance.” 
month it was “The Christian Student Confronted by Poverty.” The major 
uman problems of the world will pass in review month after month in this 
agazine. They will be pictured on the cover and analyzed by articles. They 

1 be dealt with not strictly as problems, but as opportunities for the think- 
ing student who wants to make a significant contribution to his world. 

Have you, Christian collegian, thought of the illiterate millions of the 

orld and the ignorance that cannot be measured, even on your own campus, 
aS a summons to study and service? Or are you, privileged and proud; prone 
to take your chance at higher education with all its attendant benefits for 
Granted? What is your basic motivation in your academic preparation for 
Wocational adulthood? Is it self-satisfaction and security, or is it service to 
your fellows and better still, to the glory of God? 
| The answers to even these questions alone can make or break your life. 
ered from the perspective of Christian faith by a sufficient number and 
quality of Christian students, they can change the course of history. You must 
bt only face responsibly your opportunities for education, spiritual develop- 
ment, and moral integrity—unique as they are in comparison to those of 
her youths throughout the world. You have the challenge of metcling the 
ing and purifying the motivation of your contemporaries on campus. Your 
Opportunity is not a solitary one but a shared and social one as well. 
| Well, what are you going to do about it? 
MNew York: Cambridge University Press,  °J. B. Phillips, The New Testament in Mod- 


Sl. Used by permission. ern English (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1958). Used by permission. 



























E YOUNG CHURCH LEADER, a col-) 
lege-age student in South Ko-~ 
rea, was discouraged. His aged’ 
peasant mother, a little woman with 
a big dream, greatly hungered tog , 
read. Four times he had tried tog , 

 — teach her the alphabet, but had failed, § 

Then he attended a special lecturej 

presented by the general secretary of 

By JAMES W. CARTY, JR. the Korean Christian Literacy As 
sociation on ways to use the _— 


5 titi i learning. The son tried again 


I 
a 
th his mother and succeeded. Las ‘ 
a 
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ter, he reported: “My mother can 

read the Bible and hymns. She sayg 
that now she is a real Christian.” 

Elsewhere in that land which wag 

recovering from long-time occupation 

by the Japanese and later civil wang ° 

President Rhee sought the aid of coky * 

lege students for literacy work if 

rural areas during vacations. It wag 

the Christian students who responded 

and carried through. Korea reduced to 

Samer rate from 85 to 25 peng *™ 


We have almost won our fight tog 
remove illiteracy,” Miss Kyung Sup 
Kim, a literacy worker from Taejon§ | 
commented during her leave of aleg 4 
sence to study journalism at Syracusé§ UP 
University. “We are producing pag At 
perback books in large numbers forg ¢n 
newly literate adults.” gis 
Her Republic stands as a beacon off of 
mine, democracy and enlightemg or 














threatens to follow the leadership ¢ 
Red China into the Communist cam 1 
For Asia is one of the trouble areag 





There one finds the jobless and hop 
less, the forgotten and frustrated, hes Fr: 
diseased and doubting. 


= T for 
Commonplaceness of Illiteracy a 
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Asia has in excess of 500,000,000 
’ he illiterates, a figure resenting more 4 
than 70 per cent of the ats totale 
Sixty-five out of 100 adults on thal con 
continent cannot read or write. IB ann 
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the 500,000 villages of one Asian 
democracy, India, for example, the 
average income is $46 a year. 

Another 100,000,000 men and wom- 
en are nonliterate in Africa. More 
than 80 per cent of the adults on the 
dark continent are denied the light 
of the written word. 

About 88 per cent of the illterates 
live in 43 of the world’s 198 nations, 
according to the UNESCO mono- 
graph, “World Illiteracy at Mid- 
Century.” An estimated 700,000,000 
adults around the world are unable 
to read. Forty-four out of every 100 
men and women are in this category. 

The UNESCO publication points 
out that, at best, any figure of totality 
is an estimate. Countries vary in the 
extent and accuracy of their census 
taking and in their definitions of lit- 
eracy. At the minimal level, ability 
to write one’s name and to prepare 
and read a simple message, er as 
a letter, distinguishes the nonliterate 
from the semiliterate and the literate. 

The problem is almost universal. 
Approximately 45,000,000 illiterates 
are found in the Americas and 
upwards of 25,000,000 in Europe. 
At least one country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—Brazil—has some 
15,000,000 who can’t read, and each 
of 10 European nations has 1,000,000 
or more in this category. 





confronted by this condition. The 
United States has 3,000,000-plus illit- 
erates, and for Russia the figure is in 


One of the illiterate’s best friends, 
Frank Laubach, has said that poverty, 
disease, superstition, and _ illiteracy 
form a vicious circle where one evil 
augments the other. They form a 
circle because all four elements are 
_ in the experience of one fami- 
y. 

In Africa, for example, poverty 
continues because of the low average 
annual income of $75. Studies show 
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that where high illiteracy exists there 
and elsewhere, a low per capita in- 
come also exists. Conversely, where 
there is low illiteracy, the average 
yearly income is high. 

Disease occurs when le do not 
know that germs in ae and 
that physicians rather than witch doc- 
tors heal it. Infant mortality is high 
in Latin America. An average of 125 
of 1000 babies die during Shir first 
year. 


Causes of Illiteracy 


Illiteracy persists partly because the 
church has not sh a wholehearted 
attempt to remove it. Many who can- 
not read belong to Christian congre- 
gations. The tragedy is that the Bible 
is a closed book to them. They are 
denied access to the written word 
about God’s living Word—Christ. So 
they miss much power that could 
lift their mental horizons, provide 
physical abundance, and challenge 
their spiritual faith. 

The circle of poverty, disease, su- 
perstition, and illiteracy can be broken 
at the weakest link—illiteracy. This 
can be done through a self-help tech- 
nique, motivated by compassion. 

Unfortunately, the fight to finish 
illiteracy cannot be won in the foresee- 
able future. Despite some fine starts 


mental ‘groups—sometimes working 
separately, sometimes together—not 
gh effort is being expended in 





The situation worsens daily. Mo-e 
and more learn to read. But, 
as a result of the population explosion, 
the number of illiterates increases. 
Meanwhile, communism uses a two- 
fold approach to thrive on this situa- 
tion. For the literate, it provides 
cheap, attractive literature. The prof- 
its from the sale of these subsidized 
books are used to provide Communist 
literature in the local languages. 











In India, for example, a flood of 
Communist literature caused the prov- 
ince of Kerala to vote Communist in 
its first election, reported George 
Alexander, Christian literature secre- 
tary for that state. Alexander has been 
in the United States studying in the 
Graduate Institute of Book Publishing 
and serving an internship with Friend- 
ship Press in 1961. On his return he 
plans to “produce a Christian family 
magazine” in the Malayalam language 
and to develop a modern book distri- 


bution system. 


Cure for Illiteracy 


In Cuba in 1%61 Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro has used a 100,000 member “army 
of education” to eradicate illiteracy. 
They have used a primer entitled, “We 
Will Win.” Their manual supplies 
their motivation: it heralds the ideals 
of the Castro revolution and attacks 
the Yankees. 


Meanwhile, other young men and 
women who believe in Christian de- 
mocracy are leading the way in 
producing attractive religious and 
educational booklets for new literates. 


college level training. Short, 





One such group works in the sensitive’ 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


For these men the All-Africa Literacy and Writing Center provides a unique opportunity & 
intense courses prepare them for specialized- jobs in lite 
language, and literature. This is part of Lit-Lit’s worldwide program. 


3 
area of Hong Kong, near the Chinese 7 


mainland. It is the Committee on™ 
College Student Works Projects of the 7 
Student Christian Center at Kowloon. © 
It trains 200 students a year to teach ~ 
10,080 underprivileged children. They 
lack regular texts and use literacy” 
materials prepared for adults. Many 
classes belong to the roof-top schools 
of the Resettlement Area. Students 
live on scholarships of approximately 
$15 a month and work their way 
through college. 


The 20,000,000 Chinese who live 
outside of the mainland form an im- 
portant group, whose friendship the 
Western world needs. Many have 
taken up businesses in Formosa, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and elsewhere. 
The Council on Christian Literature 
for Overseas Chinese is publishing a 
good variety of Christian books and 
magazines for them. More can be 
done to help. 


In Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, a 
proximately 100 young writers, 
tors, and other  literacy-literaturé 
workers have been trained for work 
throughout the continent. The in 
tense workshops last three to six 
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months. They do part of the articles 
for “African Features,” a monthly serv- 
ice which circulates throughout Africa. 
It provides helps for magazines. 

The All-Africa Literacy and Writing 
Center opened in 1959 at Kitwe and 
is sponsored by the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture of New York City. Known as 
Lit-Lit, it was started by Laubach, 
and since his retirement in 1954, it has 
continued the significant work begun 
by him. 

The directors of the center at Kitwe 
are Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Sadler, vet- 
erans of 18 years work in Africa. They 
devote part of their time to training 
missionaries and nationals at Kitwe, 
part of their time to field work con- 
ducting literacy-literature programs 
and showing others how. 

Lit-Lit also sponsors Literacy 
Houses in Egypt and West Pakistan. It 
co-ordinates work of 40 mission boards 
in 50-plus countries. It is spearhead- 
ing a drive for 1,000,000 new books 
for Africa. 

In the past two years, Lit-Lit has 
sponsored 17 institutes in 11 countries; 
400 participants have received special 
training. It has done work in 300 
languages around the world. Annual- 
ly 500 new book titles are produced 
overseas by groups which Lit-Lit helps 
subsidize. It aids 35 new church 
magazines overseas through financial 
help and evaluations of techniques 
and distribution methods. 

Another organization that is doing 
outstanding work is Evangelical Lit- 
erature Overseas, of Wheaton, Illinois. 
Robert Walker, president of the 
Christian Writers Institute, serves as 
chairman of the Distribution Commit- 
tee and is especially noted for his fine 
work. He has conducted writing work- 
shops with a large measure of success 
in Jamaica, Guatemala, and Brazil. 

A global strategy is needed to train 
writers, editors, and others who can 
produce literature and distribute it, 
who can conduct literacy campaigns 
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and follow-up movements so that the 
people do not lapse back into their 
nonliterate ways. 


One specialist said that the Soviets 
in one recent year sent about 
30,000,000 books on Communist and 
non-Communist subjects to nations 
around the world. 


What can the churches and the col- 
leges do to counter this situation? 
“Education is institutionalized in my 
country,” De Los Santos of the Philip- 
= commented. “Instead of con- 

ning education to the campus, we 
must get the campus to reach out be- 
yond its neighborhood,” he continued. 
Indeed, the church must make of the 
world a small neighborhood. The lit- 
erate members must help their wor- 
shiping friends learn to read God's 
Word. 


Handsome is as handsome does. 
The Ugly American can become the 
Attractive American when he and his 
fellow Christian can sit down and 
read their Bibles together and be 
joined in unity to the God who com- 
municates through word, deed, and 
book. 


In Haiti a young man who wishes to become 
a writer may find his only chance to study is 
in one of Lit-Lit’s Christian Writers’ Work- 
shops. 


MARION VAN HORNE 











Laubach, has traveled almost 





of world affairs. 





For thirty years the name “Laubach” and the phrase "Each One Teach One" 
have stirred the hearts of millions of illiterates in some hundred countries of the world. 
For the past twenty years, the “Apostle to the Illiterates,” Dr. Frank Charles 
nths of each year. He has worked on literacy 
projects in 101 countries with missions, private agencies, foreign governments, the 
U.S. Government, and UNESCO. In a total of 300 ee Dr. Laubach and 
local committees have developed teaching primers, so | lee 
to read their own language. Some experts estimate that the Laubach motivation 
and methods have helped 100,000,000 men and women learn to read. ; ‘ 
Here this man who has done more for world literacy than any other in our time 
tells his own story of his work and shares his convictions, based on his wide knowledge 
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A 
LIFETIME WITH 
ILLITERATES 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


a cause—once! That was to make 
America the greatest country the 


H* AmeERIcA Any CAusE? We had 


world has ever known. And we did. 


it! Today we are the most wealthy, 
most luxurious, perhaps the most pro- 
gressive country history has ever 
known. Now, according to many peo- 
pe. having achieved our goal, we 

ave no other. 

But we do! At least Christian 
America does have a cause. That 
cause is expressed by Jesus in the 
Lord’s Prayer: 

“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 

done in earth,... .” 

“The kingdom of God” is the 
theme of almost every parable. “The 
kingdom of God,” the greatest cause 
the universe has ever known—that 
should be our cause! 

The Communists believe they have 
a way to make a better world: “Take 
all private wealth and give it to the 
government. We'll make a socialist 
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paradise out of this world—without 
God!” Those Communists believe 
that! Khrushchev believes it, fanati- 
cally. 

Only a short while ago our literacy” 
team returned from visiting twenty 
countries, including the world’s hot 
test danger spots. They refused to 
let us into Laos. We did get into 
Vietnam—just next to Laos. Cont 
munist guerillas have infiltrated that 
entire area. I was told that Commu 
nist snipers kill six hundred goverm 
ment officials and employees every 
month—to make everyone afraid t@ 
work for the government. That's not 
all. They have killed many Chris} 
tians. They buried one Christian alive) 
Another Christian they skinned alive) 
It takes courage to be a Christiall 
today in Vietnam! i 

In Taiwan Generalissimo and Maé 
ame Chiang Kai-Shek told us thal 
50,000,000 Chinese on the mainlané 
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were liquidated—murdered by the 
Chinese Communists to make a better 
world by getting rid of everyone with 
property. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
told us that today in Red China when 
ou get too old for work—and every- 
kom has to work—they give you an 
injection, and you pass out. Then 
they grind up your body for fertilizer. 
, I wish I had good news. I'm a 
; temperamental optimist. I like to see 
the bright side of things. But I tell 
you that unless the trend changes, 
we'll lose the world to the Commu- 
nist onslaught! Against this kind of 
deadly threat to our world, we in 
America have been halfhearted. Now 
we are getting alarmed. 





Leave It to the Government? 


What can we as Christians do about 
it? We're foolish to leave it all to 
the government. Much as the gov- 
ernment can do, it will never be nearly 
enough. It’s folly to leave it to guns, 
missiles, and the Pentagon. Jesus 
warned us that they who take up the 
sword will perish by the sword! Yet, 
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— that is where we are putting our chief 
slieve ; , : 
anatil confidence today—in war, in armies, 
— in missiles and bombs. If war comes, 
we'll probably have utter annihilation. 
eracy § We must stop this fatal drift toward 
wenty§ doom. We must begin to put the 
3 hot: program of Jesus Christ into operation 
ed t0) _THE KINGDOM OF GOD ON 
t intOf EARTH. That is our cause! 
Com- You and I must get into this act 
1 that® and do it ourselves! We, the people, 
mmus§ must reach out and help the rest of 
overme® the world. 
every Missions must change to meet the 
aid 88 new changing world. A major change 
ts not in world conditions today is that the 
Chri€§ underprivileged areas of our world 
1 alivé§ have become free from one European 
| ona country after another. The other 
rristi great saa is that, because a large 
1] majority of these new countries are 
1 Mad non-Christian, one after another is 
is thal sealing off the old type —— 
ainlanll Christian missions. They welcome 
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us as tourists. They want our money. 
But they won't let us stay. 

Fifteen years ago scores of Chris- 
tian missionaries worked in China. 
Today hurled out are every one except 
a few, rotting in jail. 

But that dark cloud has a silver 
lining! 

These new nations, now governed 
by native rulers, most of them in- 
adequately trained, are in deep trou- 
ble. The Communists, out to capture 
the world, know they are ripe for 
picking. Those governments need 
our help, and they are asking our 
“Laubach Literacy” for help. 

During this past thirty years, it has 
been my business to work among this 
“Silent Billion”’—the illiterate, hun- 
gry, and destitute people at the bot- 
tom of the retarded countries. Not 
many years ago they thought they 
could do nothing to change things. 
Their own religion told them not to 
protest, that everything in the universe 
is just the way God wants it to be. 
I've watched them change from 
supine despair. Today they're deter- 
mined to come up in the world to a 
better life, here and now. They know 
they are hungry and destitute, because 
they're ignorant—ignorant, because 
they can’t read. 

We missionaries, I must confess, are 
— er responsible for much of 
this explosive change. We carried 
and continue to carry our Bible to 
A Lingayen Literacy Conference in the Philip- 
pines finds teachers learning to guide illiterates 
by Dr. Laubach’s “Each One Teach One” 
literacy lessons. 


Ee 








these people. The first thing they in 
their starvation think about is: What 
will this Bible do about me and tny 
children and our desperate poverty 
and hunger? And this is what that 
Bible tells them: 





Dr. Laubach lays the cornerstone of the West 
Bengal Adult Literacy Center at Habra, east 
of Caleutta—in an area where thousands of 
refugees struggle for an existence. 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18-19). 


The New Testament is packed full of 
verses that stir them with hope! 

But these brothers and sisters of 
ours in Christ and their children are 
actually hungrier today than they 
were fifty years ago. Why? Ameri- 
can philanthropy and Christian mis- 
sions have almost wiped out the great 
epidemics that once killed off millions 
—smallpox, yellow fever, bubonic 

lague, hoid fever, and malaria. 
Half the little babies used to die be- 
cause of sheer ignorance on the part 
of adults. We taught ignorant mid- 
wives how to save them. Now their 
life span has doubled, the population 
has doubled, and we have twice as 
many people hungry as before. We 
didn’t teach them how to increase 
their food supply! Now those hungry 
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* Christian missionaries, not if they offer 





people eagerly grasp any hand that 7 


promises to help them up i 

The Communists are offering their ~ 
hand. Communist strategy is to cap-~ 
ture those illiterates in Asia and Africa, ~ 
those masses who bitterly hate their” 
landlords and moneylenders. They 
take thousands of them every year 
over to Russia or China. They train 
them in hard-bitten communism, then 
send them back to work among their 
own people. It is almost impossible to 
know exactly how many Communist 
“missionaries” there are for reports 
vary, but some run as high as 400,000. 

We Christians have to do something 
about that. What must we do? We 
know what they want and need. And 
we can give it to them. Every one” 
of those countries wants our literacy” 
training. I myself have been invited 
officially by seventy-five of these coun- 
tries. Some write to us and say: 
“Hurry, because we're in trouble and 
the Communists will get us if we don't 
help our hungry masses!” 


Is the Door Really Closed? 


That door isn’t really closed to 


to help the Government in their des- 
perate needs. Only the missionaries 
who are untrained to help overcome 
ignorance, hunger, or disease are re 
fused. They do want us there, if wé 
go to help them. And, if we help them, 
we can be used of God to save theif 


souls. : 








A foolish man asked me: “How dé 
you make illiterates want to learn 
I told him: “That’s never our problem} 
Our problem is how to persuade them, 
to go home at night when we're tiret 
out, so we can sleep.” It was th 
way in our very first literacy campaig 
thirty-two years ago, among the sa 
age Moros in the Philippines—and 
has been our experience ever sine@ 

When Effa Seely and I were m 
ried in 1912, we said: “Send us 
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work among the savage Mohammedan 
Moros of Mindanao in the southern 
Philippines.” Those Moros had been 
hating and fighting Christians ever 
since Magellan discovered the Philip- 
pines in 1521. But when we got there, 
United States Army officers convinced 
us that inexperienced missionaries 
would only make their troubles with 
the Moros worse. They said we 
would only fan the fanaticism of the 
Moslems. So, we settled at Cagayan, 
a hundred miles from Lanao, where 
conditions were more favorable, to 
watch and wait for the time when we 
could begin work with the Moros. Not 
until 1929, fifteen years later, did the 
time seem ripe. Even then I had to 
go alone. It was too dangerous yet 
for Effa and our young son Robert. 

My heart became bitter with loneli- 
ness, defeat, and utter failure. Every 
evening I climbed Signal Hill, back of 
my cottage—with no one but my black 
dog Tip—and talked to God and the 
sunset. A beaten man, I poured out 
my heart to my Lord. Then, one ter- 
rible and wonderful, never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening my lips began to 
move, and it seemed to me God was 
speaking through them. 

“My child,” he said, “you have 
failed because you do not really love 
these Moros. You feel superior to 
them because you are white. If you 
can forget you are an American and 


A view of the village of Dansalan and Lake 
Lanao, the island of Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, from Signal Hill, pees birthplace 
of Dr. Laubach’s literacy work. 
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think only how I love them, they will 
respond.” I answered back: “God, I 
don’t know whether you spoke to me 
through my lips, but if you did, it was 
the truth. I hate myself! My plans 
have all gone t. pieces. Drive me out 
of myself, and come and take pos- 


Dr. Laubach sits once again atop Signal Hill— 
a pilgrimage to the spot where, thirty-two 


years ago, his spiritual experience transformed 
hia life and set him upon his ministry as 
“Apostle to the Illliterates.” 





session of me; think thy thoughts in 
my mind!” Through my lips he spoke 
again to me: “If you want the Moros 
to be fair to your religion, be fair to 
theirs. Study their Koran with them.” 

I went down the hill and told some 
Moslem priests I wanted to study 
their Koran. Next day they crowded 
into my little cottage, each with a 
Koran under his arm—bent on making 
a Moslem out of me, a Christian mis- 
sionary! They told me: “Islam has 
four Holy Books: the Law of Moses; 
the Psalms of David; the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ; and the Koran of Mo- 
hammed.” I sang the “Doxology” un- 
der my breath! They had built a 
bridge across which I might some day 
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be able to lead them to Christ! I said 
to them: “I have studied these first 
three books since I was a boy, and 
you have studied the Koran. We will 
exchange our knowledge!” 

When you let God work throu 
you, he brings you together with 
things, the circumstances, and the 
people to do his work. What a motley 
assortment the Lord pressed into his 
service here: A Moro murderer, a 


Dr. Kalidas Nag points out Fern Edwards to 
Dr. Laubach with the remark, “She is the 
kind who can help us save India.” 





Philippine scholar, an American liquor 
dealer—to mention a few. 

I quickly realized I must learn the 
Moro language. My teacher was 
Pambaya, the Moro murderer I men- 
tioned. He became my staunch friend 
and defender, and helped us prepare 
our Maranaw dictionary and trans- 
late thousands of pages into Maranaw, 
including the Gospel of Luke and the 
book of Acts. 

When Pambaya began to teach me 
the Maranaw language, not one page 
of it had ever been written or printed. 
To this language I adapted the Roman 
alphabet—one letter to a sound, only 
one sound to a letter, perfectly pho- 
netic. 

After that night on Signal Hill, 
when God killed my racial prejudice 
and made me color blind, I see 
his hand working miracles at every 
turn. We needed a_ schoolhouse. 
William Mac Smith, a rough but big- 
hearted American merchant and liquor 
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theater, for $250. Later we got Mac 
Smith’s store, that had been a saloon, 
and “converted” it into a church! We 
prayed for a printing press. Almost 
at once came a letter from Cagayan: 
“You don’t need a press, do your We 
could sell two presses and lots of 
type, altogether worth about 3,000 
pesos, for 250 pesos. And the printer, 
Silvino Abaniano, will come with it.” 


But where to instal this half-ton 
machine? There in our big building 
we discovered a concrete base exactly 
the right shape and size! “Man,” I 
told Mac Smith, “God put it here for 
us twenty years ago!” Then we print- 
ed the first page of Maranaw ever 
put into type. 


The Lord pushed us, actually 
stumbling, into our literacy campaign. 
It was the farthest thing in the world 
from our intentions. We had come to 
start a teachers’ normal school, never 
dreaming of teaching adults to read. 
But there were not enough people 
who could read to start a teachers’ col- 
lege. So we had to start at the bottom 
with reading and writing. And then 
God opened the doors so wide for a 


An illiterate of Baliem Valley, New Guinea. 























dealer, got us a building that had i 
once been a dance hall and movie ~ 
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literacy campaign that we had no 
time to weep over our shattered hopes. 

We made _picture-word-syllable 
charts in this simple. Maranaw lan- 
guage, so easy to learn that the most 
stupid person who had never known 
a letter could in one hour read a whole 
page of his own language. A miracle 
happening every hour! It was a won- 
derful way to make friends. Within a 
year nearly 100 per cent of those 
Moros, who twelve months before 
would not have hesitated a moment 
to kill me or any other Christian, were 
our loyal supporters. Thousands upon 
thousands were joyfully learning to 
read and write. Thousands were 
reading the story of Jesus. 

Then suddenly the depression in 
America shut off our funds to pay our 
native teachers. I called together four 
hundred teachers and told them I had 
no more money. They looked angry 
and terribly disappointed. Finally, 
Kakai Dagalangit, tall chieftain with 
fierce black eyes, he with fifteen wives, 
stood up and declared: “This cam- 
paign must never stop! It’s Lanao’s 
only hope!” Then he looked at those 
teachers and said: “Ill make every- 
body who knows how to read teach 
somebody else, or I'll kill him!” I 
said: “A new idea in education.” No- 
body died. Everybody taught. Ev- 
eryone liked it. I didn’t fancy the 
motto, “Teach or Die,” so I changed 
it to “Each One Teach One”; and 
this method, started by a Moro chief- 
tain, has gone around the world. 

While these tremendous happenings 
were taking place, I wrote my father 
back in Benton, Pennsylvania, all 
about it. Our weekly newspaper, 
the Benton Argus, printed these let- 
ters. In New York a friend clipped 
them from the Argus and sent them 
to Constance E. Padwick, executive 
secretary of the Central Literature 
Committee for Moslems ,in Cairo, 
Egypt. Constance Padwick edited and 
compiled excerpts which were pub- 
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In one of his many addresses in behalf of 
literacy for all mankind, Dr. Laubach ez- 
presses his worldwide concern. 


lished in the United States in 1937 
under the title Letters by a Modern 
Mystic. News about our literacy break- 
through in Mindanao soon went 
around the world. Over five hundred 
letters came to us saying in effect: 
“You've cut the Gordian knot of illiter- 
acy! Come, show us how to perform 
this miracle in our fields.” 

Ever since, the Lord has kept us on 
the go, until here at the end of 1961 
we have worked in 101 different 
countries and made “Each One Teach 
One” Lessons in 300 different lan- 
guages and dialects. 

Literacy isn’t an end in itself, or 
it would be a dead end. It unlocks the 
Bible and other Christian literature. 
Our modern democracy grew directly 
out of the teaching of Jesus. So did 
universal education. Until Christ’s 
spirit worked like leaven, only the 
aristocracy were educated. Now the 
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world has discovered that universal 
education is power, and most of the 
nations are trying to become educated. 

Literacy is one cause in which all 
Christians, conservative or liberal, 
believe, because all evangelical Chris- 
tians agree that people should read 
the Bible. In nearly every one of the 
101 countries in which I have worked, 
the same pattern developed. Mission- 
aries everywhere helped make “Each 
One Teach One” Lessons, then pio- 
neered literacy campaigns. Soon gov- 
ernment officials became interested 
and asked missionaries to co-operate 
in national literacy campaigns. Almost 
every government in underdeveloped 
countries recognizes illiteracy as Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1. 

So, the doors of the world are 
open wide to the Christian expert in 
literacy. 

Missionaries discovered that teach- 
ing illiterates provides that long, 
close contact they covet for personal 
evangelism. The teacher witnesses for 
Christ with every lesson! It is as 
easy to win the student to Christ 
as it is to teach him to read. 


“How Do I Start?” 


Wherever I tell this story to college 
men and women, many ask me, 
“How can I get into Christian literacy 
work?” Here's what you can do. 

Get your training. Strong accredited 
courses in literacy and writing for 
new readers are offered at many in- 
stitutions of higher learning—for 
example: Baylor University in Waco, 
Texas, under the direction of Dr. 
Richard W. Cortright; or Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, un- 
der the direction of my son Robert S. 
Laubach. If your college wants a 
literacy course, we will help set up 
one. The Koinonia Foundation at 
Baltimore, Maryland, has a fine 
course. Take a summer course—like 
that offered at Berkeley, California, 


with credit granted through San Fran- 
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like me, your life will overflow with 


cisco State College; or at Syracuse” 
University summer school at Chautau-— 
qua, New York. Any ae any 
church, can have a literacy workshop, 

“Where am I needed?” We can 
tell you of a hundred places urgently 
begging for your help. 

“How can I go?” A few of you will 
have the means to go on your own. 
Many can go through church or de- 
nominational mission boards. The new 
Peace Corps and other U.S. Govern- 
ment programs promise openings for 
young people trained in literacy as 
does the Army of Compassion plan, 

The Communists have their “mis- 
sionaries” out there working among 
people, and the Christian church is in 
terrible retreat. We must turn that 
retreat into a victorious advance! 
There are approximately 309,000 
churches in the United States. Every 
one of them could send one of its 
young people. Half a million high 
schools and colleges in America could 
each send a representative. The door 
is wide open! The masses want youl 
Governments welcome you! Christ 
calls you! Enlist today in the wonder- 
ful Army of Compassion! If you are 


joy in this Christian service of lifting 
our eager brothers and sisters around 
the world, as they plead: “Come over 
and help us to help ourselves!” 

This is America’s cause! And yout, 


cause! o an 









Dr. Laubach leads neoliterate students. 
in the adult school at Lucknow, Ind - 
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By RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


ILLITERATES 
CHALLENGE SOUTHERN 
BAPTISTS 


D EFINITION—College: A place where 

the ivy creeps on the outside of 
the walls, and the faculty creep on 
the inside. 

Your college? I hope not. 

The modern college may be creep- 
ing, but most of them are creeping, 
or better, striding, in the right direc- 
tion. 

What makes your college right? 
What makes any college at the top of 
the heap? Libraries, yes. Keen facul- 
ty, yes. Creative extracurricular activi- 
ties, yes. And more: exciting new 
programs to meet new problems in the 
space age. 

Pick up a copy of the “American 
Association of University Professors 
Bulletin” (the inside doings of the 
faculty), and look for the grants to 
colleges. Is yours there? What are the 
grants for? Technology has high priori- 
ty, of course. But even the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology has more 
liberal arts courses than many liberal 
arts colleges. 

Does your college have international 
programs training missionaries, for- 
eign service officer candidates, air 
force officers, or overseas business- 
men? Is your student body enthusias- 
tic about the Peace Corps? Are you 
supporting special home and foreign 
missionary projects? Are you “alive” in 
1961? 

Alarming Facts 

Of the people of the world, 43-45 
per cent are iterate. Their language 
could be Ibo or Javanese or Pushtu or 
Aymara or Taiwanese or Swahili or 
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oe Illiteracy cuts across linguistic 
and ethnic lines. Moreover, in 1952, 
2,780,000 adult Americans were illit- 
erate. Many live in areas of the 
highest Southern Baptist population. 
The following figures give recent 
percentages of illiterate adults’: 


Arizona 10.03 
Kentucky 10.06 
Maryland 10.08 
Oklahoma 10.98 
Delaware 11.24 
New Mexico 11.81 
Missouri 12.66 
Alaska 12.90 
Florida 13.06 
Texas 13.38 
West Virginia 13.70 
Virginia 17.10 
Tennessee 18.30 
Arkansas 19.80 
North Carolina 21.05 
Alabama 22.06 
Georgia 24.20 
Mississippi 25.10 
South Carolina 27.40 
Louisiana 28.51 


To the end that college students 
should catch the vision in their salad 
days that life is not confined to 
Lauderdale or extra points or func- 
tions or “cocacolonization” or apathy, 
the Baylor University Literacy Center, 
Waco, Texas, was founded as the first 
university literacy department in the 
nation. It happened dramatically. The 
President of the United States came 





Baylor Literacy Center Information Sheet 
Number 2 (Waco, Texas: Baylor University 
Literacy Center). 
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to Texas in 1956 and visited the 
largest Baptist university in the world. 
He addressed a mass audience and 
said that the modern American uni- 
versity needs to be in touch with the 
world through universities abroad: 
academic fraternization at the best. 


Baylor’s Initiative 


Later in 1956 Baylor University 
called a conference on the imple- 
mentation of the President’s rsa 
And in 1957 at Baylor the first 
university center was founded to train 
international and American special- 
ists as literists (specialists in the 
methods, materials, and programs of 
literacy ). Courses of study in teaching 
Asian languages and in the teaching 


rent curriculum at the Baylor Literacy 
Center: 


Lit. 190—Basic Literacy Studies 

Lit. 192—Introduction to Linguis- 
tics 

Lit. 195—Teaching English as a 
Foreign Language 

Lit. 196-7—Introduction to the 
Hindi Language 

Lit. 300—Advanced Literacy 
Studies 

Lit. 302—Advanced Linguistics 

Lit. 305—Advanced Teaching 
English as a Foreign 
Language 

Lit. 310—Senior Literacy Studies 

Lit. 315—Writing for New Liter- 
ates 

Lit. 330—International Internship 
in Literacy Studies 


Dr. Cortright, director, leads the Baylor Literacy Center staff in planning. 


of English as a foreign language 
were added. 

For those who wish to pursue liter- 
acy studies in depth, here is the cur- 
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Since then students in literacy 
studies courses have: (1) written a) 
thesis on literacy in Mexico for am 
M.A. degree in Latin Americany 


the baptist student 








cy 








Studies; (2) been employed as a 
literacy specialist by the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention; (3) accepted the position 
of area director of the Alabama Liter- 
acy by TV program under the 
National Defense Education Act; (4) 
served as editor of Literacy News; 
(5) become executive secretary of the 
Fort Worth Literacy Council; (6) 
taught Indians to read in New Mexi- 
co; (7) directed literacy work in the 
State of Mexico; (8) served as a liter- 
acy missionary in Nigeria; (9) taught 
literacy at a good will center in 
Georgia; (10) written for new liter- 
ates in Colorado; {11) acted as secre- 
tary of the Western Writers Guild in 
California; and (12) gone as a special- 
ist under the Department of State to 
Leopoldville, in Ihe Congo. 

The Woman's Missionary Union 
magazine, Royal Service, recently has 
carried two articles about literacy 
programs. Many WMU groups have 
sponsored literacy workshops. The 
executive secretary of the Texas 
WMU, Eula Mae Henderson, has 
taught illiterates. 


The summer session on the campus 
of Oklahoma Baptist University at 
Shawnee this year included a con- 
centrated introduction on Basic Liter- 
acy Techniques. The Carver School 
of Missions and Social Work in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, again offered two 
graduate credit courses this summer: 
Basic Literacy Education and Writing 
for New Literates. 

The Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Fort Worth, is offering a 
seminary literacy course in the School 
of Religious Education. Several class 
sessions in missions courses in the 
School of Theology also have been 
taught by literacy specialists. 

The Texas Baptist Student Union 
has placed literacy on its program at 
local and state meetings. ministry 
to international students of the BSU 
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has red liter rograms. But 
this 'B just a seat a surface 
of the potential of Baptist students. 
All summer missionaries should have 
literacy briefings, and some should 
have special courses. Perhaps the 
Foreign Mission Board will make 
literacy training available to all out- 
going and furloughing missionaries. 
Already literacy has been part of an 
outgoing missionary conference. The 
Home Mission Board already has 
called 2 literacy conference. 


The Volunteer Mission Band on 
Baptist campuses can use literacy to 
teach the parents of the children 
in Bible study classes. Not only will 
this be a service for members of the 
band, but it will give practical field 
training for possible vocational know- 
how later on. 


For those who are not near one of 
the above mentioned institutions, two 
correspondence courses for university 
credit are available from the Corre- 
spondence Division of Baylor Universi- 
ty. Up to twelve months are available 
for completing this three-hour course. 

In some areas of the world the 
quick increase in population may strip 
away any increase of net literacy. In 
every area of the world illiteracy 
exists. By the end of the century 
every college graduate may spend 
some time abroad in a civilian capaci- 
ty taking part in church, —— 
or philanthropic work. To keep abreast 
of today is to live today. In a recent 
article called “Literacy Evangelism,” 
The Baptist Standard indicated that 
Baptists are among those taking the 
lead in spreading literacy. When we 
are struck by “compassion fatigue” or 
“conscience sickness” and we are 
moved to help others learn to read, 
we will. We will invest ourselves in 
the human situation and, though what 
we do may not readily be visible, it 
will be genuine. This is literacy in 
action. 
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By HOWARD R. CRUSE 


What is a mind? 

What is the mind of a child? 
How do you describe it? 

is it a SPONGE, 

An apo od of grayness 
With a capa 

Which has rey to be filled 
With a subtle tug 

Or a gentle squeeze? 


Is it something which first shows life 
And early begins to grow 

And grasp 

And absorb 

And comprehend 

On that opening morning of school 
At the age of six? 


Is it something empty 

Which a teacher can fill 

With arbitrary facts 

And transient notions 

And data to be memorized 
Which will mean little at twenty 
And will be forgotten 

At thirty? 


Or is the human mind 
A part of life, 

Which begins its quest 
For learning, 

For understanding, 

For comprehension, 
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From that awakening moment of birth 
Until the vitalizing spark departs 
At death? 


Is it something living 

Which extends itself 

And reaches out for knowledge? 
When it seems only to be waiting, 
Is it watching 

And drawing into itself 

What it sees 

And what it learns? 


What then is education? 

Do we 

PLUG IT IN 

At eight in the morning 

When the opening bell 

Draws the student into the classroom, 


And 

SWITCH IT OFF 

At three in the afternoon 

To be nonexistent 

a ap following morning? 


Or i 

AN * INDESTRUCTIBLE FORCE 
Which goes on and on and on and on 
Absorbing 

Whatever is there to absorb? 

Thus does education become 

A FOREBODING, 

OMINOUS THING, 

Which forces, yes, FORCES us 

‘To think: 
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What is this young mind absorbing? 

ls it absorbing 

Whispered profanity 

Uttered in anger behind a closed door 
Yet loud enough to be heard? 


Is it absorbing 

Deceit 

And disrespect 

For the land to which we pledge allegiance 
And the laws of that land? 
Is it watching 

When we “forget” 

Those speed limits 

Or "don't notice" 

Those stop signs 

And red lights? 


What is this thing— 

Education? 

Education is molded by our hands. 

Its shape is determined by our lives. 
What will the minds of youth absorb? 
Will they absorb 

Only those things 

Which we want them to absorb, 
Which we instruct them to absorb? 





Dont 


Think again! 

They will absorb 

All those little tidbits 

Of jealousy 

And greed 

And envy 

Which we place at their disposal. 
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iS A WIND? 


And think againl 

Think of who is to blame 
When a young mind 

is filled to the brim 
With hatred, 
Disrespect, 
Maliciousness, 

Thoughts full of selfishness, 
Thoughts full of filth, 
And dirt, 

And mud. 


Whom can we blame 
For failing to put 
Love, 

Kindness, 

Beauty, 

Humility, 
Thoughtfulness, 

Or compassion 
Within its reach? 


Think a third time! 

It is not the mind which has failed; 

For only we can fail, 

Fail to realize 

That life, not schooling, is the true educator, 
And that it is from life 

That the mind 

Draws its knowledge 

And becomes a person. 
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By BILL LAWSON 


Wait a minute! Is ignorance really excusable tn our day? 


HESE WORDS ARE probably not for 
T you. But the person for whom 
the 


y were written will not read them- 


—maybe not even if he’s pushed to 
do so. He might listen to you. You'll 
know who they are for. Won't you 
carry to him their message? 

He is one of millions of people 
who are living without a cause. And at 
the moment circumstance has dumped 
him into college. Why? Maybe to illus- 
trate the tragedy of “cherished illit- 
eracy.” He has what millions are 
trying desperately to escape: igno- 
rance. And, strangely enough, he is not 
only content with it—he enjoys it. He 
even champions it in his scorn and 
derision of the “eggheads,” his quaint 
epithet for those who have an itch 
to know more than they are forced to 
learn. 

He is both victim and willful 


perpetrator of 
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e same crime. He° 
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waves a banner of anti-intellectualism 
and is paralyzed by the rigor mortis 
of his own capacities. He is portrayed 
well by Frederic Prokosch: 


Like dolls they wander by, 

Paralyzed by an ignorance of 
what they seek, 

Driven by an inner rage. 
Yet nothing but dry 

Habitual, piping <r fall 
When they 

Lonesome? eg Unhappy? 
Yes, but above all weak.’ 


Weak. This is the key word here 
He is the one who is ignorant, knows 
it, and refuses to remed ‘7 
worse, glories in it as a bac Lies 





his disparagement of pot 3 bs 
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1From “Elegy” in Death at Sea by F i 
Prokosch. Reprinted by permission of Ha 
& Brothers. 
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is sometimes warped, but usually 
weak, and too cowardly to admit his 
need for the discipline that could 
impart strength. 

But do not dismiss him as an oddi- 
ty. In this troubled age of easy money 
and external status symbols, he prob- 
ably constitutes a majority of the 
students. He is not a rarity—he is a 
temptation who can lure even you to 
conformity. When one needs to know 
only the basic presumptions or cen- 
tral. skills of a given field to get a 
job (and will probably get in-service 
training, anyway), why study? When 
the popularity on the campus goes to 
the fellow or girl who is at the center 
of the extracurricular whirl, why wear 
oneself out with wasted effort? These 
are questions raised by children. Then 
there is the student who, having be- 
come a man (or a woman), has put 
away childish things. 

Kenneth I. Brown describes the 
chief difference between kinds of col- 
lege students as one of the depth, 
extent, and kind of their basic loyal- 
ties. “There is the breezy, comfort- 
able pagan,” he writes, “who lives 
easily within his lesser loyalties until 
the day of emergency, and then the 
response that he makes is the lonely 
cry of the inadequate.” Placed over 
against such a pitiable and slothful 
fellow is the diligent student who 
pursues knowledge seriously. 

Obviously, diligence in study can 
be spurred by many shallow motives. 
One can be a compulsive student be- 
cause of personal insecurites. One 
merely may be feeding a naturally in- 
satiable curiosity, studies providing 
knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge. But a deeper, more fundamen- 
tal seriousness drives the Christian 
student. He bears the stamp of loyalty 
to a cause higher than the most noble 





*Kenneth I. Brown, Not Minds Alone (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 68f. Used 
by permission. 
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concerns of the most idealistic of 
men, But he is not simply living out a 
creed. Indeed, his probing may shat- 
ter the accepted creed, for the pur- 
suit of truth, says George Hedley, 
demands complete intellectual integ- 
rity, wholly dispassionate and de- 
tached observation, absolute willing- 
ness to follow the evidence through 
to whatever conclusion it may re- 
quire.” 

The Christian student at his best 
is driven by a powerful double com- 
mitment: (1) to God through Jesus 
Christ, and (2) a daily renewed com- 
mitment to live his life in intelligent 
service to mankind. This pushes him 
far beyond assigned reading, for he 
now recognizes a cardinal truth: he is 
a unique person with peculiar respon- 
sibilities ber witness which no one 
else can make. No curriculum de- 
signed for “the average student” will 
meet the demands of his hungering 
spirit. 

When one is aiming only at the 
diploma or degree granted for meeting 
certain minimum requirements, his 
only concern need be to exceed the 
minimum. But how much is minimal 
for the driven Christ-servant whose 
every thought is part of a testimony 
thousands of years old to all genera- 
tions to come? Did Peter know his 
understanding of the gospel would be 
examined nineteen centuries after 
Pentecost? Did Philip dream of the 
millions who would examine his 
method of approach to a lone eunuch? 

So your life is being arranged on 
the p oe shelf of tomorrow. In 
the year 3000 a.v., wrote Walter 
Rauschenbusch, “Some Gibbon of 
Mongol race” may sit down and write 
of the decline and fall of the West.‘ 
If he does, he must record the con- 


%George Hedley, Religion on the pus 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1955), p. 17. 
*Walter Ra’ busch, Christianity the 
Social Crisis (New York n Co., 

1907), p. 285. Used by 
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tribution—good or bad—of Chris- 
tians. Whether or not your name is 
mentioned, you will be one of them. 
Maybe you will never have made 
enough difference to be remembered. 
You are deciding that now, by the 
level of competency you are achiev- 
ing or failing to achieve. Maybe there 
will never such a dismal story 
written—because you live to help a 
mighty force of vital Christians pre- 
vent it. 

All of which is to say to that ig- 
norant student who is proud of his 
“common touch” or his ‘aiomic-begth 
practicality” (and to you who will 
take the message to him) that he is 
at the moment called to know the 
truth. He is called to do so more than 
to play basketball or to lead the stu- 
dent government or to be the best- 
dressed sophomore or the most loyal 
BSUer. Jesus said the unshackling 
was this: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32). And how many points 
of view must you know before you 
learn to see their faint central reality? 
More than one textbook or the biases 
of one professor, for sure! 


John Woolman became wealthy be- 
cause he knew business. For many 
that is all one needs to hear of his 
story. But it goes further. He quit busi- 
ness because he felt he was making 
more money than he needed for a 
true life and because he feared his 
own wealth in our kind of society 
branded the poor as failures. Then 
he crossed the Atlantic—as a steerage 
passenger so other passengers would 
not feel he was looking down on them. 
Where in economics and business 
administration textbooks did he read 
that? That is something bigger than 
fact—that is Reality: “the mind of 
Christ.” 

In your world of excellent paper- 
backs and fine music on record and 
radio and art in city-financed galleries 
and book discussion groups and tele- 
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vision and extension courses and travel 
on the instalment plan, you have to 
work hard to stay ignorant—you 
wouldn't dare close your eyes. When 
God is issuing in abundance the new 
weapons for the modern battle of 
men for men’s minds, and making you 
a link in his vital chain of witness, 
you wouldn’t lie in the bulk and de- 
liberately be a rotten link! 


I borrow again from Dr. Brown the 
following experience: 


The words and the voice come 
from a day long ago, but the voice 
is still with me, and the words 
clear. It was in a study room in 
a fraternity house. I was a sopho- 
more working on my classroom 
assignments at my desk. My room- 
mate, who has since become a 
distinguished clergyman in the 
East, was at his desk. One of the 
pledges of the house, a freshman, 
came in, and asked for help from 
my roommate on his assignment 
in mathematics. They worked to- 
gether; I was aware of their con- 
versation, although it did not 
interfere with my own study. 

Patiently, my roommate showed 
the freshman where his reasoning 
had led him astray, and together, 
step by step, they worked through 
the problems. Then the freshman, 
timidly and hesitantly, raised a 
question of moral choice, which he 
had to face. Pressure was on him 
to do that which he did not be- 
lieve he should do; out of the 
strength of his own conviction, my 
roommate counseled him. 

The freshman rose to leave, and 
as he turned to the door he paid 
my roommate a great compliment. 
“Thank you. I guess I am just 
stupid and weak. But knowing you 
makes being a Christian on this 
campus just a little bit easier.”* 


This is the big freedom that comes 
from knowing Reality, but only those 
who sweat can know. 

4 


x 





‘Brown, op. cit., p. 83. Used by permission.) 
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the Nw SHALL I ForcET the student 
the a obviously indignant, came 
an, to me in a high school one day. “What 
sar are you mad about?” I asked in an 
wi easygoing voice. “You said yesterday 
ba that I was ignorant,” he replied, “and 
poi I'm in the ninth grade.” 

I went on to explain to him that 
ved he was ignorant, that I was igno- 
ing rant, that we all are ignorant. Then I 
her, told him that the difference is that 
agh some of us know that we are ignorant 
an, and some of us are ignorant that we 
ce are ignorant. 
him 
be- A Prevalent Condition 
the , 

That same year I was speaking at a 
ae ' high school in a state | the South 
and on Robert E. Lee’s birthday. I began 
paid by saying, “This is the birthday of 
ent. a great man, Robert E. Lee.” I was 
just shocked to have three boys on the 
you front row ask, “Who was he?” The rest 
this of the audience looked down at them, 
and I was nonplussed for a few mo- 
com ments. “Well,” I finally remarked, “he 
y those’ has never been in comic books or on 

television, so I guess you wouldn't 
know.” Up to that time I had blithely 





assumed that in any high school in 
By CHARLES G. HAMILTON _ the deep South the mention of Robert 
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E. Lee’s name would strike a familiar 
chord. I did not realize a new genera- 
tion had arisen which knew not 


Joseph. 

Ignorance is the curse of every 
state, of every nation, of every com- 
munity. Shall we add, “Of every col- 
lege”? Certainly in the repository 
of wisdom known as a college or uni- 
versity ignorance cannot be found! 
Since freshmen bring so much knowl- 
edge and seniors take away so little, 
how can ignorance exist on a campus? 
Yet wait a minute—are you sure it 
doesn’t? When Hosea noted, “My peo- 
ple are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge” (Hosea 4:6), did he exclude 
the collegiate scene? 


A Cause and a Result 


Some years ago I was preaching 
over radio on this text, with the topic 
“What's Wrong with Our State?” and 
an irate listener phoned in demand- 
ing that I be taken off the air. The 
alert announcer replied, “Mister, go 
back and listen to him; he’s talking 
for ignorant folks like you.” 

Ignorance is both a cause and a 
result. Ignorance is a result of poverty, 
and it produces more poverty. Igno- 
rance is a result of shoddy education, 
and it produces more of the same. 
Ignorance is a cause of quarreling, 
and quarreling is a result of ignorance. 
It is naive to think that feuding is 
confined to east Tennessee hills. Some- 
one has said that great minds discuss 
ideas, while average minds discuss 
events, and small minds discuss peo- 
ple. 


Hence, conversation which consists 
only of personalities is a mark of 
ignorance of events and ideas. To 
attempt to interpret world forces in 
terms of personalities, as our news 
media often do, is contributory to 
ignorance. The problem is Soviet 
Russia, not Khrushchev or Stalin; the 
problems of the Congo are a legacy 
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from cruelty and exploitation of a 
century and not the names which ap- 
pear in the surface headlines; the 
choice Americans had for the Presi- 
dency was not Kennedy or Nixon but 
parties with their long-time records 
and their power structures within 
which even a President has to operate. 


Some other man of wisdom has 
said: Ignorance is one of the deadliest 
of sins; it ruins churches, wrecks mar- 
riages, starts wars, and creates need 
and prejudice. The stupidity and il- 
literacy of some of our leaders is 
among the foremost evils of the 
world. How long will God forgive 
us when we have a chance to edu- 
cate ourselves and refuse to take it? 
How long will he forgive our blunder- 
ings as a nation when our libraries are 
empty and our movie theaters patron- 


ized? 


A Common Practice 


A headline in a recent newspaper 
read: “Everyone Is Talking—Except 
Those Who Know.” This would fit 
many a campus. There are those who 
argue for Darwinism who obviously 


-have never read a line of Darwin’s 


and “experts” on space who have 
never taken a course in physics. It is 
clear that some who claim to be 
devotees of science must be ignorant 
of how cancer is available in little 
packs. Those who argue for the use 
of alcohol never bother to check on 
the scientific results of alcohol in a 
radiator, not to mention in a human 
body. Some who are unable to pass a 
course in science without heavy coach- 
ing tell you that science has outdated 
Christianity. 


In a course on marriage I was once 


observing in routine fashion how a 
girl determines marriage, plans dates, ~ 
and may give a boy a date, though © 
she does not like him, in order to make © 
an impression on some other boy. © 
This was disturbing to some boys in” 
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the class who thought they were ex- 
perts on women. It had never dawned 
on them that the girl determines 
whom she marries, not the reverse. 
They were experts on the subject in 
bull sessions, but they were ignorant 
of the elementary fact that women are 
psychologically different from men. 
The remarkable collection of misin- 
formation on relations of the sexes 
to be found in any dormitory is 
evidence of ignorance which does not 
know it is ignorance. 

Researchers have discovered citi- 
zens who do not know that we have 
two supreme courts, one state and one 
national, and that the constitution is 
the law of the land, regardless of state 
constitutions and laws. This is in 
the United States Constitution, but 
campus debates often proceed from 
those who have never read _ the 
document. Those who talk against 
spending for the general welfare are 
ignorant that this has been part of 
American Government since the Con- 
federation of 1776. Some voters are 
unaware of how the electoral college 
operates, and some naive professors 
as well as students assume that “if 
it is in a book, it is bound to be true.” 
The distortion of news by our mon- 
olithic television and press is news to 
them, and innocent teachers: still 
ignorantly recommend biased maga- 
zines and newspapers. What they 
don’t know does hurt them, in spite 
of the popular cliché that goes the 


other way. 


A Degrading Tragedy 


Many a college student is ignorant 
of good music but will enjoy it if it 
is camouflaged as a popular tune. He 
is unaware of the connection between 
payola and the songs he sings, and he 
was shocked that the $64,000 ques- 
tion was not on the level. Operating 
on a very naive level of life, he is 
continually surprised when something 
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is —— which he should never have 
swallowed. The bull session expert 
on Laos may be unable to locate it on 
the map. The process by which un- 
fortunate leadership has managed to 
alienate a world which looked up to 
us a decade ago is a mystery only to 
those who never read a serious maga- 
zine. 

The present status of our own 
nation is clear in the light of his- 
tory, but the average major in science 
or education rarely knows the history 
of his own country. The South today 
is what it is because of what it has 
been, but magnolias in the moonlight 
still linger in some unused minds. 
Most Southerners do not even know 
the good points of their own states, 
the items in which we are above the 
national average. 

Ignorance of one’s ignorance is 
the only hopeless ignorance. The 
apostle Peter warned in 2 Peter 3:16 
that ignorant preachers can send 
themselves and others to hell. You 
can break up a nice session on tlie 
advantages of other religions if you 
quote from the Koran, and you can 


become unpopular with the drugstore 
set which Tico baptism and “fall- 


ing from grace” if you open a New 
Testament. 

Attempts to reduce the whole Chris- 
tian faith to a simple formula is a 
mark of failing to study the Word. 
God wills us to love him with our 
minds, and if we keep on using our 
minds, our ignorance will diminish. 
No man is any better than his in- 
formation, and you cannot do right 
unless you know what is the right. 
The world suffers today from those on 
campuses and off who know not what 
they do. 

I am still ignorant, and so are you. 
But what are we doing about dimin- 
ishing our ignorance, especially our 
ignorance of how ignorant we are? 
We need not be ignorant of the Truth 
which sets us free. 
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By LEONARD DUCE 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 





BIAS 


INTELLECTUAL HONESTY 


day a discussion can be initiated 
y the question, “Can a person be a 


2 


E VERYWHERE ON OUR CAMPUSES to- 


Christian and at the same time be in- 
tellectually honest?” Stated this way, 
the question suggests vaguely that 
Christian commitment and intellectual 
honesty may be incompatible, and 
implies that for both to characterize 
the same person involves a difficult 
problem. My topic departs from this 
point of view. It assumes that, instead 
of incompatibility, a functional rela- 
tionship exists between being a Chris- 
tian and being intellectually honest, 
and that the problem is not of 
reconciling the two but of showing 


how one makes the other more possi- ~ 


ble and effective. 

No other phrase in our language has 
been understood more superficially 
than “intellectual honesty.” It has 
been made to stand for everything 
from “skeptical suspense of judgment” 
to “dogmatic affirmation of momen- 
tary convictions.” It has been defined 
as “saying what you think” or “being 
free from bias” or “accepting onlv 
what is fully understood or finally 
ages All of these interpretations 

ave a kind of relevance to intellectual 
honesty, but they are really con- 
sequénces or overtones of it and not 
that quality itself. Intellectual honesty 
is something much more fundamental 


b 
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and profound. It is a quality of mind 
which unites two other qualities— 
intellectuality and honesty. 

If a person lacks either of them, he 
is not intellectually honest, no mat- 
ter how intellectual or how honest he 
may be. 


Intellectuality 


Only an intellectually active person 
can be intellectually honest. In other 
words, he must think seriously and 
for himself. Genuine intellectual ac- 
tivity involves much more than ac 
quiring, preserving, and transmitting 
knowledge. Of course, the acquiring 
of knowledge is important; indeed, it 
is the indispensable foundation for 
critical and creative thinking of any 
sort. However, knowledge only be- 
comes truly one’s own when it has 
been thoroughly investigated and in- 
tegrated by the personal exercise 
of one’s critical and creative facul 
ties. The old saying that “education 
is the transmission of words from the 
notebook of the professor to the note= 
book of the student without going 
through the mind of oer may 
often be a description of pedagogical” 
facts, but it ane not describe a 
genuine teacher-student situation. The 
thoughtful teacher has made his sub 


ject a real and vital part of himsel : 
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and his teaching is a dynamic sharing 
of his own intellectual efforts. In the 
most profound sense, he “says what 
he thinks.” 

To be intellectual does not mean 
that one will have no convictions, but 
it does mean that these convictions 
either have been reached by a sincere, 
intellectual effort or have been sub- 
jected to an equally sincere intellectual 
investigation. It means that one is 
willing and able “to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him.” At the 
sathe time, it involves a willingness to 
accept new evidence and to modify 
conclusions when that evidence de- 
mands it. 

Still further, the intellectual attitude 
requires a recognition of the limita- 
tions of one’s knowledge and under- 
standing with consequent willingness 
to continue the search for truth 
wherever that search may lead. The 
genuinely intellectual person never 
thinks he has arrived; in all humility 
he sees in every truth a symbol of 
more profound truths, and he con- 
tinually reaches for them. To put it 
another way, a genuinely intellectual 
person never equates his conclusions 
with absolute truth—he always seeks 
the more that is beyond. 


Moreover, he recognizes that his 
thought has presuppositions which 
are not wholly the result of his think- 
ing, but are the product of his basic 
attitude to the world and of the eval- 
uations which inevitably express that 
attitude. There is no thinking apart 
from these presuppositions, for think- 
ing always begins somewhere and 
always is in relation to a frame of ref- 
erence. The genuinely intellectual 
person recognizes this fact of thought 
as an inevitable expression of man’s 
psychological make-up; he makes no 
claim to absolute objectivity or to a 
completely neutral attitude. 


It is a sad commentary on our 
contemporary American scene that 
the word intellectual has become a 
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word of derision, synonymous with 
“egghead” and “subversive.” It is 
dangerous in these times to think for 
oneself, and yet this is both the foun- 
dation and glory of any genuine in- 
dividuality and any effective democ- 
racy. The present situation may seem 
depressing and frustrating, but it is 
the real challenge which the teacher 
must meet. If he fails to exercise the 
right to serious thought, then the fu- 
ture of the American ideal is dark 
indeed. 


Honesty 


Honesty is a virtue much spoken of 
but not often realized in its deepest 
expression. All too frequently, it is 
restricted to the quality of verbal 
statements. A man is honest, we think, 
if his words do not contain a lie or 
a deliberate falsification. Actually, 
honesty is much more profound than 
this, for it is the quality of wholeness 
and integration expressed in all as- 
pects of living. It is a oneness within 
a human personality of appearance 
and reality, of claim and fact, of aim 
and striving, and of experience and 
expression. To be honest is to be true 
to oneself, to appear what one is, and 
to be what one appears to be. 

Honesty reveals itself in every as- 
pect of personal living, only one of 
which is verbalization. It shows itself 
in attitudes, in emotions, in thought, 
in practical activity, in interpersonal 
relations, and in spiritual aspirations. 
Thus we can speak of honest attitudes, 
emotional honesty, intellectual hones- 
ty, active honesty, social honesty, and 
spiritual honesty. 

In the light of these descriptions 
of “intellectual” and “honesty,” in- 
tellectual honesty consists of being 
true to oneself in the realm of thought. 
It involves the willingness not only 
to think seriously and thoroughly but 
also to submit one’s whole life to the 
implication of one’s thought. Thus, the 
man of prejudice can never be intel- 
lectually honest, for he does not think 
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seriously, but submits his life to ideas 
emotionally acquired and intellectually 
uncriticized. Likewise, the man who 
thinks seriously but never suffers his 
life to be directed by those thoughts 
is intellectu dishonest. Perhaps 
the most intellectually dishonest of 
all is the man who allows his thoughts 
to be submerged in the outward ac- 
ceptance of traditional ideas which 
violate those thoughts, because he is 
afraid of some social authority or be- 
cause he is more concerned with self- 
ish gain than with truth. 

The intellectually honest teacher is 
one who possesses these qualities and 
who expresses them in every situation 
in which he finds himself. But more, 
he strives above all else to develop 
the same qualities in his students. 
This is the ultimate expression of 
intellectual honesty: leading one’s stu- 
dents to think for themselves, to love 
the truth as he loves it, and to dedi- 
cate themselves to its pursuit. Recog- 
nizing that his own presuppositions 
color all his interpretations of what he 
teaches, he does not hesitate to reveal 
those presuppositions. And all the 
while he insists that his students 
examine their own basic attitudes and 
evaluations in order that they may 
be as honest abont them as he is. 


Christian Bias 

As we turn to the other aspect of 
our subject, “the Christian bias,” it is 
well to recognize that the word bias 
is sometimes given a derogatory 
significance, namely, one-sidedness, 
or off-centeredness in one’s thinking 
or emotional attitudes. Such a sig- 
nificance, it seems to me, has no 
relation to what we mean by being 
Christian. We can use it only if we 
mean by it a definite point of view, 
or a basic frame of reference from 
which we both examine reality and 
live our lives. Perhaps a more ap- 
propriate term would be “the Christian 
commitment,” for the fundamental 
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quality of being a Christian is a com- f 
mitment of mind, heart, and will to — 


Christ and to the Christian way of life. — 

The theological elaborations of the 
Christian commitment are important, 
but equally important are certain as- 
pects of the Christian commitment as 
they relate to the intellectual activity 
of the Christian. 

The Christian accepts the point of 
view that there is meaning and pur- 
pose in the world, because it is God's 
world and because God is both inter- 
ested and active in it. For the Chris- 
tian, the physical universe, the social 
world, the course of history, all have 
new and profound significance, which 
makes them infinitely more interesting 
and more worthwhile to understand. 
The heavens above and moral law 
within offer even more enticement to 
serious examination and understand- 
ing when they are thought of not 
merely as facts but as facts with a 
transcendent reference to God him- | 
self. Nothing could be more false than 
the notion that intellectual endeavor 
is stifled by the Christian commitment. 
When this appears to happen it is 
because of a mistaken notion of the 
Christian commitment or because of 
a failure to recognize that nothing 
is irrelevant to the ultimate meaning 
of things. In our religious services 
we often sing a chorus which goes: 

Turn your eyes upon Jesus 

Look full in His wonderful face 

And the things of earth will 
grow strangely dim . 


Many 
there should be another verse which 
would say: 

Turn your eyes upon Jesus 
Look full in his wonderful face 


And the things of earth will 
grow strangely clear. 


The Christian bias in its deepest | 


interpretation gives impetus to ing 


~ 3Gopyright 1922. Renewal 1950 by H. H. 
Lemmel. Assigned to Singspiration, Inc. Used 
by permission. F 
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tellectual effort as nothing else can 
do. 

If anti-intellectualism is bad in 
general, it is infinitely worse in a 
Christian. One does not have to de- 
preciate the emotional or the practi- 
cal aspects of Christian experience and 
expression in order to appreciate the 
thought aspect. Neither does the im- 
portance of these aspects imply a 
necessary depreciation of the intellec- 
tual. In a great deal of modern 
theology and popular religion, anti- 
intellectualism exists to an extent un- 
precedented in Christian history. A 
year or two ago, while participating in 
a religious emphasis week, I was rep- 
rimanded by the leader of the team 
because I tried to answer the thought- 
ful questions of the students in a 
seminar. He said: “Intellectual prob- 
lems are not serious. What we want 
you to do is not to-take these prob- 
lems seriously but to manifest to the 
students ‘heart-power.’” Frankly, I 
was not sure what he meant by “heart- 
power,” but I do know that there can 
be no such divorce of heart and head. 
The Christian commitment involves 
both—and inspires both to reach for 
all the truth and love they can achieve 
and express together. 

The Christian accepts the evalua- 
tions and frame of reference which he 
finds in Christ. The Christian com- 
mitment is an attitude toward all 
the facts of life, and as such it gives 
the one who makes it a basic set of 
presuppositions from which all his 
thinking begins and receives its orien- 
tation. Like any other truly intellectual 
person, he will acknowledge his 
Christian presuppositions and he will 
examine them carefully and well. 


W holeness 


The Christian accepts a way of life, 
among the rigorous demands of which 
is the kind of wholeness we have 
called “honesty.” Again and again we 
have Jesus insisting that there must be 
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a singleness, a unity, a sincerity, an 
integrity about one who would enter 
dhe Linge of heaven. Indeed, the 
basic idea of Christian salvation is this 
wholeness. For redemption is not only 
an at-onement with God but also with 
oneself. The Christian commitment 
not only entails serious —— but 
also that oneness between thought and 
life which we said was the mark of 
intellectual honesty. 

Thus the Christian has both a 
source of and a motivation for honesty 
which cannot be found so definite and 
so strong in any other commitment. 
And if honesty is as described, then 
the Christian must be intellectually 
honest, or something of his Christian 
commitment has not been realized or 
expressed. There is no question, then, 
that Christianity and _ intellectual 
honesty are compatible. Our original 
assumption was right. 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 





Please convey to the staff of Tue 
Baptist STUDENT our commendation on 
the work it is doing with this fine pub- 
lication for students. 


—Rvupo.treu F. NorDEN 
Editorial Assistant 
Commission on College 
and University Work 
Missouri Synod 

The Lutheran Church 


The pamphlets from the Student De- 
partment are fantabulous! I didn’t realize 
that “we” Baptists published literature of 
such high caliber, but am very happy to 
say that now “I’m in the know”! 


—M.K.A. 


I read with eager interest your .. . 
issue, constructed on the theme of Chris- 
tian ethics and civic responsibility, hoping 
to find that a Baptist publication had at 
last faced the problem of the Christian’s 
moral responsibility to support the strug- 
gle of the American Negro to attain his 
proper place as an American, a Christian 
and a human being. 

To my great disappointment, all | 
found was an article on Nigeria and a 
series of vague articles on Christian ethics 
with only the most general applications 
(family love, etc.), none of which con- 
cerned the connection of Christian and 
civic responsibilities. 


30 


. . | hope that in the future issue you 
will see fit to make a statement concern- 
ing the Baptist’s responsibility to obey 
his Christian conscience rather than the 
prejudices and hatreds of his community, 
to exercise civil disobedience in the cause 
of righteousness. I cannot remain a Bap- 
tist any longer unless I receive an accept- 
able and Christian answer. 


—RIcHARD DILLARD 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville 


Without meaning to “spread cheer” 
only, I still believe it [THe Baprist 
StruDENT] to be the best and most stimu- 
lating publication in all Southern Baptist 
life today. 


—Bimui Dya 
Missionary 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Thanks for what you are doing in the 
area of study material through THE 
Baptist StupENT. All across this state, 
I have heard the pastors and students 
expressing appreciation for the magazine. 


—JaMeEs Y. GREENE 
Former Associate State 
Student Secretary 
North Carolina 


The editors invite your criticism (as well as” 
praise) of this magazine or any literature or” 


publication of the Student Department. Con-— 
crete suggestions or articles for consideration 


are also welcome. Address The Editors, Student” 


Department, Baptist Sunday School Board, 


Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
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A DENOMINATION 
IN ACTION 


A PREVIEW OF NOVEMBER ACTIVITY 





By F. Paul Allison 
Editor, The Baptist Digest 





Life is hard by the yard; by the inch it's a cinch. One 
of the details that makes the college church effective 
in your life is her financial program. The success of 
your church in this matter often is a "yard-by-yard, 
inch-by-inch" affair. You can help. Of course, you will 
want to pledge and you will want to help in the every- 
member canvass. The dates? October 29 through November 
4. In some churches this emphasis will be called The 
Forward Program of Church Finance. In others it will be 
called various things. But no matter what the name, you 
are important in its successful conclusion. PARTICIPATE! 

The college campus: a world missions field. Thanks- 
giving time in November will be celebrated by some 
college students with "international retreats." From 
over the world these international students have come 
for an education. On many of our campuses it will be an 
education=plus: an education plus a demonstration of 
Christianity. This is important. When these young people 
return to their native countries they can not only 
return with an education but with the conscious knowledge 
that this generation of college students have enough 
maturity to accept, as Christian adults, their place in 
the sun. The dignity of the human being, the worth of the 
individual, the value of the human soul--these things 
can be brought into sharp focus at these retreats at 
Thanksgiving time, 1961. 

Is there a reason why you should not go? This month, 
November 27 through December 1, the "WMU Week of Prayer 
for Foreign Missions will be opserved and the Lottie 
Moon Christmas Offering will be received. We repeat: 

"Is there a reason why you should not go to some foreign 
point in the world with your testimony?" The most fertile 
field for recruits for an overseas witness is the 
college campus. Perhaps our prayer, on this occasion, 
ought not be only for the success of the week of study 

on foreign missions or for the success of the Lottie Moon 
Christmas Offering, as important as these two things 
are. Also, let us pray that God might call from our 
campuses young men and young women to seek an appointment 
to a world missions opportunity. 
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Feare’Defeat. . These 
words characterized 


a CAristian misstonary ’s work 


among the illiterate Kortki 


wibe until he through courage 


Rained victory. 
Wi true adventure slory, 


By ANDERINE FARMER 











HE SPEAKER Was the Reverend Les 

Allen, a missionary in New 
Guinea with the London Missionary 
Society. Along with a group of other 
missionaries, he had studied under 
Dr. Frank Laubach in one of his lit- 
eracy campaigns. 

As I listened to Mr. Allen, I realized 
that all young people seeking God's 
will for their lives should have my 
privilege. The experiences that he had 
known were unique; his applications 
were timely and characterized by in- 
sight; and his main point—if we are 
to get God’s truth to people around 
the world, the Word must be made 
flesh—was extremely convincing. 

As the missionaries studied the 
charts which Dr. Laubach had pre- 
pared for teaching completely illiterate 
adults to read, a definite question 
came to some of them. “Yes,” they 
said, “this can work with many illit- 
erates—those who have had some 
contact with civilization. But what 
about those who have never seen 
one printed letter and have no con- 
ception of what reading is at all?” Dr. 
Laubach’s answer was: “Bring me 
some people like that, and we will 
experiment.” 

From their home base, a coastal 
township of Lae in northern New 
Guinea, the missionaries sent a plane 
to the Ogelbeng people in the Central 
Highlands, where no one had ever 
seen any writing. From there they 
brought three chiefs to Lae for the 
experiment. These chiefs were just 
like people from another world—bark 
belts, pandanus fiber nets hanging 
from their waists, and tufts of leaves 
adorning their backs. Their heads 
were covered with the skins of opos- 
| sums. They carried bows and arrows. 
| At the close of the period of in- 
struction for the missionaries, includ- 
_ ing the experiment with the Ogelbeng 
) men, a farewell appreciation service 
was planned for Dr. Laubach in the 
‘Lutheran church in Lae. Among those 
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asked to speak was one of the Ogel- 
beng men. The inconsistency of the 
sight was a shock within itself—the 
huge man of the Central Highlands, 
dressed exactly as he had been when 
he had been brought to the town, 
standing to speak in the pulpit of a 
modern Lutheran church. But as he 
stood there, with great emotion he 
poured forth a volley of language 
which was interpreted as follows: 


We have been amazed at what 
we have seen here. We have seen 
tribes intermingling without try- 
ing to kill one another. p ag 
seen le going around with a 
light In helt” on rather than a 
haunted look of fear. That type 
of thing, we have never seen be- 
fore. It must be because of the 
words you have been teaching us. 
Our people live constantly in fear, 
always Aghting with other tribes, 
never going anywhere without a 
weapon. Our people need those 
words! But WORDS have no 
LEGS; WORDS cannot cross 
rivers and climb mountains. It 
takes MEN to do that. Men must 
go. 

Another experience Mr. Allen re- 
lated was of his work in Papua in 
the Purari Delta for six years. Some 
of the people in the villages had re- 
ceived the message of Christ. As a 
result, churches, schools, and dispen- 
saries had been established. However, 
the Koriki tribe had completely re- 
sisted efforts to present the gospel to 
them. So it was to their village that 
Mr. Allen went to live for three 
months to conduct a pilot project in 
the Literacy Campaign. His constant 
prayer was, “Lord, give me the key 
to unlock these hearts for the gospel.” 

Day by day and week by week 
he taught them from the reading 
charts, but he felt he was getting no- 
where. Day by day and week by 
week he kept praying his same prayer. 
Day by day and week by week he 
tried ps: Po he could think of to 
get close to the people. On his days 
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off from teaching, he went hunting 
with the men. But even this did not 
win them. He was a “pesky nuisance,” 
he says, as he tried to stalk game in 
the bush with his rifle, and he was yet 
more hopeless with a bow and arrow. 

He even ate with the people, a 
terrifically hard job. After all, one can’t 
really enjoy his food when he isn't 
sure whether or not he’s being a 
cannibal. (Well, if Auntie happened 
to meet with an accident yesterday, 
no point in wasting her, you know!) 

His time among the Koriki tribe 
began to draw to a close, but he still 
had not reached the people with the 
message of God’s love. As he sat 
pondering and praying on his last 
evening with them, he heard the 
death chant of men rowing a dug- 
out canoe back to the village. Their 
passenger was a man who was all but 
dead. He had been up country to 
the witch doctor whose craft had done 
more harm than good, of course. Ac- 
cording to the custom, the patient 
was being brought home to die. 

As the missionary watched the man 
being taken from the canoe to his 
home, he said to himself, “He is be- 
yond any human help.” But God 
said, “Go to him.” So Mr. Allen 
climbed down the ladder of his house 
and walked along the village street 
toward the house of the sick man, 
not knowing what he could do when 
he got there. As he neared, he heard 
the mourners already wailing, so near 
was the man to death. 

Still wondering what to do, he 
climbed the ladder into the dying 
man’s home. There he saw him lying 
in the middle of the room surrounded 
by his relatives—relatives clothed only 
in caked mud because of their mourn- 
ing. He felt embarrassed and awk- 
ward, but he sat down beside the 
dying man and took his hand in his 
own. Just a partial hand it was, be- 
cause leprosy had eaten away most of 
it. But Mr. Allen sat there, holding the 
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leprous hand and saying in the Koriki 
dialect: “In my Father's house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you. . . .” The man trembled 
and then died. 

Mr. Allen climbed down the ladder 
and started back home, feeling that 
he had made a complete fool of him- 
self. 

At 2:00 a.m. his alarm clock went 
off; it was time for him to give a 
penicillin shot to a man ‘in another 
house. He took his tray of medicine 
and equipment and went through the 
village street to the patient’s house. 
Not until he had climbed up into it 
did he realize, suddenly, that the 
village was not quiet as it usually was 
at that time of night. Excited conver- 
sations were going on all around, 
especially in the next house. Listening, 
he heard two sentences standing out 
in the buzz of conversations. “He held 
his hand. He touched him.” Again 
and again the villagers repeated the 
story: “He held his hand. He touched 
him. He held his hand. He touched 
him.” 

The next morning at 6:00 a.m. he 
rang the bell for prayers for the few 
thildren who usually came. But that 
morning more than a few children 
came. The men and women came; the 
whole village came! As Mr. Allen had 
to tell the people farewell on his 
last day in their village, he finally 
had opportunity effectively to tell 
them of Christ’s love. He explained 
how Jesus came to a world infested 
with sin and reached out to the phys- 
ical and moral lepers and touched 
men at every point of their need. 

Answered was Mr. Allen’s prayer: 
“Lord, give me the key to unlock 


the hearts of these people for the” 


gospel.” 

Do you not agree with me that the” 
missionary’s point was very convince 
ing? If we are to get God's truth to” 
people around the world who need” 


it, the Word must be made flesh.« + #7 
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—Baptist Student Union 
University of Georgia 
Athens 


The neighborhood kids were examining a pair 
of bathroom scales. Asked one, ‘'What is 
that?” 

Answered the other, "'l don't know. | think 
you stand on it and it makes you mad.” 


The waitress asked the sarcastic customer 
how he found his steak. 

"All | did was lift the tiny piece of lettuce 
and there it was.” 


At Cape Canaveral, a tiny mouse was inter- 
viewed after returning from outer space. 

"How was it?" asked the reporter. 

Said the little mouse, ‘Well, it's a lot better 
than cancer." 


W hen asked why he was so late coming home 
from school, the little boy told his mother, 
"The school patrol boy won't let me cross 
the street ‘til a car comes along for him 
to stop.” 
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i LEANED AGAINST the door of the 
suite I shared with three other 
freshmen girls and gave my customary 
lunge to open it. Of the seventeen 
doors on our hall, eight got stuck every 
time they were closed and eight 
squeaked. The seventeenth one was 
ours—it did both. 

The next thing I knew I was 
sprawled in the middle of the floor 
in a disheveled heap. That happened 
every once in a while when there was 
a sharp change in the weather. I guess 
the door shrunk away from the frame 
or something. 

The first time it happened it almost 

scared Fran out of her wits. This time, 
though, she merely looked up long 
enough from the movie magazine she 
was devouring to remind me sternly 
that it was quiet hours. As I began 
retrieving my lab papers and purse, 
I heard Pat and Judy coming through 
the bathroom from their adjoining 
room. 
“I'm going out—can I get you two 
anything?” Judy stepped past me and 
plopped down on Fran’s bed. “Hey! 
A new Modern Movies! Does anybody 
want to go see Brando’s latest with 
me tonight?” 

“Count me in,” Fran replied en- 
thusiastically. “This place gives me 
the cr It’s so dead it’s driving 
me nuts. 

“Wait'll you see what I got this 
afternoon,” Pat broke in, “—a Walt 
Disney coloring book! Some people,” 
she added with a significant glance 
at me, “think coloring is childish, 
but you can’t beat it for real-relaxa- 
tion. 





Editor's Note: This story, with brief 


modifications, is an actual e 
which the author had as a in 
college. 
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By MRS. DORALEE RICHARDSON 


I could sense what was coming 
next, so I got up and went in the 
bathroom to wash my hands. 

“Say,” Judy suggested in a lower 
tone not directed to me, “if we hurry 
we can go to Enrico’s before the show. 
Nobody'll see us, and it never gets 
rough in there till later. Besides, 
I'm dying for a pizza.” 

“Swell,” chorused the other two 
and ran for their coats. Within seconds 
they were ready. 

“You don’t know anything about us 
if anybody asks,” cautioned Pat as 
she left. 

“You don’t know anything about 
us. . . .” The words kept re-echoing 
through my mind like the reverbera- 
tion of the door as it slammed. 

“Oh, yes I do,” I whispered into 
the gray dusk. “I know that you are 
spiritually shallow, that you have 
nothing to rely on but coloring books 
and scandal sheets. I know that you 
never study, that you will probably 
Hunk out at mid-term. I know that 
you think I’m a goody-goody because 
I'm not interested in going to that 
roadhouse. I know you resent me be- 
cause I'm a preacher's kid and I cramp 

our style. Well, let me tell you some- 
thing: life hasn’t been any bed of 
roses for me this semester either!” 

I suddenly realized that I was 
practically yelling. What was the mat- 
ter with me? I thought back over 


the events of the afternoon and was © 


surprised to recall that I had not 
uttered a single word from the time 
I had come in until after they had 
left. My new Baptist Stupent had 
just come. I could have told them 
there was an article in it by one of our 
professors. I could have invited them 
to the pizza party the YWAs were 


having before the program that very ” 
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night. I could have said or done a 
hundred things, but I took the easy 
way out by rationalizing that they 
wouldn’t be interested. 

Sitting there in the darkening room 
I could remember numerous other 
times when I had failed to speak out 
for my convictions. I was forced to 
admit that, without explaining why, 
I had used religion merely as an ex- 
cuse for not doing some of the things 
they had suggested. I had uncon- 
sciously built up my beliefs as a wall 
between us—one that enclosed and 
supported me but left them on the 
outside. 

“You don’t know anything about 
us. ” That wasn’t the important 
thing. “What mattered was not even 
what they knew about me, but what 
they knew about Christ through me. 
This realization was like a dawning 
light. A little chorus I had learned 
in the Sunbeam Band popped into my 
head, and I resolved to make it my 
motto from that point on. 

“This little light of mine, 'm gonna 
let it shine, let it shine, let it shine,” 
I hummed. As I began to straighten 
up my desk, I noticed the title of the 
biography of Martin Luther I was 
reading as a history assignment, Here 
I Stand. 

“And here I stand,” I said in ded- 
ication as I picked up my Bible 
and headed toward the YWA meeting. 
By the time I reached the door I 
felt so good I couldn’t help but sing. 

“Hide it under a bushel?” No, not 
any longer. ‘I'm a let it shine, 
let it shine, let it shine!”* 


ittle Light of Mine” copyright 1943 
a Smith. Assigned to Singspiration, 
by permission. 
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A MISSIONS 


By MRS. MARY ANN SALTER 


FIELD IN OUR MIDST— 


International Students 


UPRAPTO Is an Asian enrolled as 
a graduate student at one of 


America’s largest universities. If he ful-" 


fils his ambition to complete a Ph.D. 
degree in physics, he will become 
the second holder of such a degree 
in his country, a nation of 80,000,000 
people. As such he will be a key figure 
in all his country’s plans for higher 
education, indispensable to the build- 


ing of a modern nation. 


Suprapto’s Compatriots 


Suprapto and the thousands of 
international students like him who 
are now enrolled in our colleges and 
universities present an unusual chal- 
lenge to us as a nation and to college 
students in particular. The impact of 
these students’ lives upon their home 


countries will be of the greatest, 


significance there, and, perhaps, to 
38 


the whole world. In the case of schol- 
arship students, they are the cream 
of the national crop, those upon whom 
their respective governments set their 
hopes for industrial and technological 
growth, educational progress, and 
— leadership. Those who study 
ere on private funds may already be- 
men and women of potential influence 
at home because of the social or eco-" 
nomic position of their families. ; 
Just as, fifty years ago, study in) 
Europe provided a unique reste 
value for Americans, so today { 
student who has studied in America” 
has great prestige in his home country,” 


From a purely self-interested point of 


view, therefore, we should be striv- 
ing to make internationals’ contacts” 
with Americans, their total experi) 
ences in our country, as pleasant and) 
constructive as possible. As Christians) 
we have yet further obligations. 
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What does the average international 
student expect when he comes to 
America? Probably his idea of the 
U.S.A. is compounded largely of what 
he has learned from the movies, plus 
what he has seen of Americans abroad. 
He may expect all Americans to be 
rich—and by the standards of the 
mass of people in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, most of us are! He 
possibly will not realize, however, 
that we, too, may have trouble mak- 
ing ends meet sometimes. 


He may find it hard to believe that 
real poverty exists in the United 
States. He may be prepared for a 
“rock ’n roll” culture and even a gang- 
land or wild west atmosphere. On 
the other hand, if he is a Christian 
from a non-Christian country, he may 
expect a much more Christian society 
than we, in fact, have, and he may be 
shocked to learn that large numbers 
of Americans do not even profess 


faith in Christ. 


In order to get a truer perspective 
of American life, the foreign student 
should travel as widely as possible, 
both geographically and culturally 
speaking. In the latter case, Ameri- 
can friends can help by iytroducing 
him to people in all walks of life, 
giving him an opportunity to know a 
variety of people. A local church is 
often an ideal place for this sort 
of “get acquainted” activity, provided 
the whole congregation makes a genu- 
ine effort to welcome the international 
student. Above all, by opening their 
homes, Americans may at once prove 
the sincerity of their welcome and 
give outsiders their truest picture of 
American—and Christian—life. 

In fostering good international re- 
lations on a personal scale, no sub- 
stitute exists for a genuine attitude 
of good will, friendliness, and respect 
on our part. These qualities, made 
evident in personal relationships, may 
go far to counter the impersonal hostil- 
ity of our segregation practices, the 
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brash egotism which we display as 
a nation in the eyes of the world. Yet 
even more, we need a sensitive un- 
derstanding which will help us to 
know when to withdraw, when to 
stop short in our efforts to be helpful. 


Culture Shock 


A good deal is made among Ameri- 
cans abroad of a condition known as 
“culture shock.” The wife who de- 
velops ulcers, the missionary who can’t 
get the language, the professor who 
can’t remember his appointments— 
all are suspected of being sufferers 
from this weird malady! Yet, all jokes 
aside, there is something to it; the 
business of adjusting to a strange cul- 
ture can be a trying experience. 

The same things may happen to 
international students in our midst. 
Asians may find American food much 
too heavy at first and may literally 
be nauseated by the sweets and fats 
in an average diet. Yet, how many 
college towns can boast an Indone- 
sian or Chinese restaurant to which” 
an international student may go for 
some “homestyle cooking”? Those 
from a tropical culture may be used 
to a school day ending at 2 p.m. and 
find a full day tiring. Cold weather is 


a bitter experience to endure if one 
has never known temperatures below 
65°. 


Imagine, if you can, what it must 
be like to have to speak a forei 
language all the time! Think of the 
frustration one must feel in being 
unable to grasp the everyday, slang- 
spiced chatter of one’s companions. 
Add to all these adjustments the prob- 
lems of learning the customs and man- 
ners of a society which, on the whole, 
expects complete conformity on the 
part of the international. It is not 
hard to understand why these students 
often prefer to live with their own 
compatriots! American students should 
realize that they may want desperately 
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at times to escape from their American 
friends, and must not be offended by 
this apparent withdrawal. 

Important in cultivating the friend- 
— international students is our 

illingness to learn from them. Most 
Americans are almost totally ignorant 
of the rich heritage of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, for instance, or of the social 
issues in foreign countries which have 
made fertile fields for communistic 
propaganda. It is even possible that 
Americans might fe a new slant on 
trouble spots in the Middle East by 
talking to, say, a Jordanian and an 
Israelite. The mere willingness to in- 
quire can forge ties of friendship and 
trust. 


Different Approach 


For a Christian student the presence 
of visitors from abroad presents a 
further challenge in the opportunity 
for witness to the truth of Christ. 
As Christians, our obli ations to show 
forth the gospel of C to the in- 
ternational is no different from that 
which is always incumbent upon us 
in personal relationships. However, 
getting our beliefs across here may 
require a different approach and a 
more thoughtful appreciation of the 
other person’s position. 

Few of us know very much about 
the religious and philosophical foun- 
dations on which the non-Christian 
civilizations of the world have been 
built. And it is possible that we ap- 
preciate little more the significance of 
Christianity in our own cultural herit- 
age as it has developed through 2,000 
years of history. (Is it an accident, for 
instance, that hospitals in non-Chris- 
tian countries have been predominate- 
ly Christian missionary enterprises 
and, even where not directly mission 
sponsored, have sprung up under 
Western influence and nurture?) Our 
first step, therefore, in preparing to 
witness as Christians may be some 
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study and thinking, both about other ~ 


religions and about our own Chris- 
tian heritage by way of comparison. 

Secondly, we shall need to know 
why we consider our Bible a reliable 


bet 


guide to the truth. In particular, we ~ 
shall want to be able to convince one © 


from a foreign culture that the New 
Testament documents do indeed give 
an accurate record of the birth, life, 
teachings, death, and resurrection of 
one who was God’s only begotten Son. 
We should be able to explain clearly 
and simply the essentials of our faith. 
The international student may be 
refreshingly free of the prejudices and 
intellectual objections which so often 
stand in the way of non-Christians in 
our own vere» He may lack the a 
advantage of having grown up in 
society which supposes some basil 
contradiction between science and re- 
ligion, or that miracles just can’t hap- 
pen, or that the Bible was written 
in a time when things were so differ- 
ent that we just can't take it at face 
value. Indeed, to students from some 
parts of the world the New Testament 
may seem to speak more directly than 
it does to us, because their own cul- 
tures are more like that in which 


“ Christ lived than ours is. 


Finally, we show the worth of our 
religion in what we are. To put it 
another way, we show forth the love 
of Christ to the extent that we are 
like him. Humility, kindness, sinceri- 
ty, unselfishness, a sweet temper, and 
a quality of joy and gratitude should 


mark a Christian. Always, our interest — 


in individuals, regardless of who they 
are, must be sincerely motivated by 
Christian love, not the ulterior mo- 


tive of adding a statistic to a church © 


roll. 

Many times in history one person 
has shaped the course of events. It 
may be that such a man or woman is 
today living among us, a stranger to” 
us and to our Lord. Let us accept — 


. the opportunity presented. oon 
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its |BSU EXCELS IN ENLISTMENT 
n oO 
Son. ; 
early 
aith. or a peep at a topnotch BSU enlistment program, direct your 
y be F gaze toward the Baptist Student Union of Florida State Uni- 
and versity, Tallahassee, 
often Enlistment activities begin there during the summer, with several 
ns in mailings to the new incoming Baptist students. The director, Bill 
 dis- Moyle, sends them free literature on the BSU program from the 
ll Convention-wide Student Department. Enclosed in his letter is a 
5 ol talent card and an addressed envelop. The student is asked to fill out 
hap- the talent card and mail it back promptly, along with a photo of 
itten himself. A reminder postal card is sent to each one who has not i 
iffer- complied with this request within a month. 
face Next this on-the-ball council mails a brochure describing the 
some BSU activities at FSU. Then a week later a church brochure is 
ment sent, containing information on all the Baptist churches in Tallahas- 
than see and their pastors. | 
cul- A personal letter is written to each freshman by a member of the 
nice Freshman Council. This means that some council members write 
: as many as fifty letters. All of the incoming Baptist graduate 
a students are contacted by the graduate student representative 
‘bea on the Executive Council in the same manner. 
a Additional mailings consist of church bulletins sent by the local 
cont churches. 
and When the new students arrive, they discover another letter in 
ould their mailboxes, welcoming them to the campus and telling them 
erest specifically of activities they will not want to miss: the Kool-Aid 
they booth at registration, manned by the Freshman Council; the pro- 
d by vided tour of local Baptist churches on Saturday afternoon; and the 
= free BSU Orientation Dinner at the BSU House on Sunday after- 
oe noon, where a major emphasis is placed on Join-the-Church Sunday. 
Letters are mailed to Baptist students who do not join a local 
. i Baptist church within the first month of school, inviting them to do 
ae so. Information on transportation media is included in this letter. 
er to Personal visitation is the follow-up of a questionnaire asked of 


each Baptist student, enlisted or unenlisted. 


“a Gained any new ideas for your BSU enlistment program? 


i 
ee 8 
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1. Director Bill Moyle and others begin the long process of addressing materials to new 
incoming Baptist students. 2. The preschool retreat proves another ideal way to introduce 
students to the BSU program. Students enjoy a race during recreation time at the re- 
treat. 3. A group gets ready for its tour of the various Baptist churches in Tallahassee. 


4. Seems as if a student couldn’t help but feel welcome to this open house at the BSU 
House during registration. 5. The free dinner for the new Baptist students on Sunday 
afternoon finds approximately 350 in attendance. 6. Bitsy White, associate BSU director, 
joins in the food and fellowship at the speciat dinner. 





7. BSU president Margaret Jones asks a student to fill out the questionnaire provided 
for all Baptist students on campus. 8. At an early fall YWA officers’ planning meeting, 
the girls have a little fun while discussing ways to interest students in their organization. 
Left to right are Ardeth Arnold, Kay Ogden, Reda Copeland, state YWA director, Sue 
Thompson, Jerry Baldwin, YWA president, Aileen Holley, and Sherry Minton. 9. Of 
course, outstanding speakers, such as Bill Dyal, missionary to Costa Rica, help attract 
students to the BSU program. Reverend Dyal is congratulated on his inspiring message 
at vespers by Gwen Alexander. 


10. All work and no play makes the BSU dull. Randell Henderson and Dawn Sheffield 
preside over some merrymaking. 11. The BSU’s homecoming decorations cap first prize 
as FSU meets Kentucky. 








GENIUS 


OF BAPTIST CO-OPERATIO§ 


By JAMES L. SULLIVAN 


OW THE ORGANIZATION setup of 

Southern Baptists can be so effec- 

tive is a puzzle to many efficiency ex- 
perts. 

The checks and balances which the 
churches have built into the structure 
for the safeguard of our Baptist demo- 
cratic processes would bog down rapid 
progress were it not for the mood of 
the people to get the job done. 

If the “most efficient” denomina- 
tional organizational structure had 
been followed, the churches of a given 
county would have united to make 
up the association. The associations of 
a state would have elected delegates 
to the state conventions, and the vari- 
ous state conventions would have 
jointly made up the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and would therefore 
have elected the delegates to it. Not 
so with Southern Baptists—they have 
expressed fear of ee a pyramid form 
of denominational government which 
could conceivably produce hierarchi- 
cal tendencies. 

In our Southern Baptist Convention 
pattern of organization, the churches 
themselves elect messengers to the as- 
sociation, the state convention, and 
the Southern Baptist Convention. At 
no point should one Baptist body 
elect messengers to another —. 
national group. This simply means that 
the churches throu yp bee elected 
messengers control work done in 
all areas of our Baptist organizational 
life. 
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The Southern Baptist plan seems 
organizationally bunglesome when 
contrasted with the straight lines 
of control of a pure hierarchical 
system where such controls are chan- 
neled down to local churches, and the 
local churches have no choice except 
to abide by the decision dispatched 
to them. 

Our organizational structure pre- 
sents “levels” in Baptist life, but 
the local churches are on the highest 
level. The lines of control go down- 
ward to the various Baptist bodies, 
while those same lines viewed 
upwardly suggest the right of com- 


munication with the churches which” 
« control these bodies. 


A simple chart which would illus- 
trate this working principle is: 


ee 


the baptist : 
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Observations concerning such an 
approach may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. The church is our highest and 
most powerful unit. 

2. There are both “levels” and 
“areas” in our denominational work. 

3. The word “level” is appropriate 
when reference is made (a) to 
churches and their relationships to the 
association, (b) to the churches and 
their relationships to the state con- 
ventions, or (c) to the churches and 
their relationships to the Southern 
Baptist Convention or vice versa. 

4. There are no “inferior” or 
“superior” Baptist bodies in our or- 
ganized life. The organizational level 
of the association, the state conven- 
tion, and the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention are all the same organization- 
ally, and no one controls any or all of 
the others. 

5. Close communication is manda- 
tory between the associations, the 
state conventions, and the Southern 
Baptist Convention and their agencies 
lest there be duplications, conflicts, 
and overlappings, or a failure of un- 
derstanding in some projected field 

rogram. 

6. While Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion agencies under established ys 
tist polity are just as “close” to the 
churches organizationally and have 
just as much right to go directly to 
those churches as do the state con- 
ventions or even the associations, ex- 
perience has proved that it is far 
better for the Southern Baptist agen- 
cies to do their work within a given 
state convention area in such close 
co-operation with the state conven- 
tion that it actually becomes one pro- 
gram which is being recommended to 
a church. 

7. The Sunday School Board is 
responsible to the Southern Baptist 
Convention in the general fields of 





Christian education and publications. 
It works in Sunday school, Training 
Union, church music, Baptist student 
work, Vacation Bible ool, church 
architecture, church libraries, recrea- 
tion, et cetera. Still it finds that its best 
work is done in close co-operation with 
the respective departments in the 
various state conventions engaging in 
similar enterprises. 

8. Since Baptist associations are 
closest to the churches and to the 
people geographically, they are very 
important areas in Baptist life and 
work. For that reason, the association 
must be kept well organized and 
dynamic; and the state convention, as 
well as the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion through its agencies, must stand 
ready to assist in this regard. 

9. The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion exercises no controls over the state 
convention, nor the state convention 
over the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. The state convention exercises no 
control over the association, nor the 
associations over the state convention. 
The local churches control all of them 
through their elected messengers to 
the various Baptist bodies. 

While the above system of checks 
and balances may be slower in move- 
ment than other methods, it is suffi- 
ciently efficient and effective where 
the groups are sincere and conscien- 
tious. When human and local church 
rights are at stake, movements of 
necessity must be slower and all per- 
sons and churches involved need to 
be convinced of the wisdom of such 
action before any steps are taken. 

While Baptist democracy does not 
demand that actions be unanimous in 
order to be authorized, it is well to 
remember that “fellowship” is the most 
blessed possession of Southern Bap- 


tists, and that steps taken should 
never be so hasty that fellowship is 
impaired. eee 


Reprinted by permission from News Letter, published by The Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention 
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WAS REARED IN a fine Christian 

home, and I accepted Jesus Christ 
as my personal Saviour when I was a 
child. For several years I grew in 
the knoweldge of the Word and in 
fellowship with Christ. I was, and 
had been before, for that matter, very 
active in the church program. In fact, 
if there was a meeting at the church, 
I was there. 

Four years after my profession of 
faith, I began to stop growing as a 
Christian. I was still active in the 
church program—Sunday _ school, 
RAs, Training Union, and other em- 
phases, but there was no deep and 
abiding concern for the Lord’s work 
in my heart—Christ was not actually 
my Lord. 

In my late teens and in college I 
was active in church because that 
was the acceptable behavior for the 
“religious” circle in which I lived. I 
was there in body but not in spirit. 

Then I went to the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado and, as is usual 
in all the service academies, started as 
a first classman—freshman. All 
cadets are required to attend one re- 
ligious service each Sunday and no 
more during the week. I found myself 
missing Sunday school, Training 
Union, and prayer meeting—and not 
with a sense of real loss. 
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I REDISCOVERED} 


By TOM ELLER 


Can one be happy flitting 
around on the outskirts of a 
disciplined religious life? Well, 
here’s one student’s testimony. 
See for yourself... . 


Actually, I was somewhat glad at 
last to be in a place where the mores 
did not demand an active religious 
life. I did not feel obligated for per- 
sonal glory reasons to attend the many 
activities of a local church. I was 
even glad that military duties and 
basic cadet duties prevented my at- 
tending these specialized services of 
my denomination. Now, I felt, no one 
at home could say anything about my 
lax spiritual life. I was glad, too, that 
Southern Baptists were few in Colora- 
do because I was reasonably sure no 
active pastor or layman would seek 
to enlist me in the program of his 
church. I was finally free. 


When I became an upperclassman, 


I had the opportunity to attend aj 


Baptist church, but I did not. In 


recalling my motivation, I think it was} 


because I was afraid to get too close 
to active Christians. 

As the years went by, I slow 
became aware of a real void in my 
life. Privilege had been granted, and 
now I could go to a Southern Baptist 
church if I wanted to. My society did 
not encourage it, and my consciencg 
did not require it. But somehow f 
longed to get back in church. 

Finally I became so keenly con 
scious of my position as a wea 
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MY CHURCH 


ERE IN AMERICA church attend- 
hi ance is at a high point, yet it is 
striking to note that crime, juvenile 
delinquency, divorce, and other such 
social problems occupy the identical 
position in their respective statistics. 
Does this not indicate gross inconsist- 
ency on the part of the church mem- 
bership of modern America? 

One need not be very observant to 
see the widespread confusion in the 
church today concerning the rela- 
tionship of the member to the church, 
and of that institution to the com- 
munity. This is a situation which, no 
doubt, frustrates the church’s faithful, 
grieves its founder, and hinders its 
mission. 

This predicament is caused, I be- 
lieve, by the rise of many erroneous 
attitudes concerning the meaning and 
function of what we call “church.” 
The real value of this divinely-in- 
stituted body is obscured or hidden 
behind our constant misuse, both in 
doctrine and life, of this term. We 
must each in a sense seek out and 
rediscover our church if it is to have 
a vital influence in our lives and upon 
our world. This I can best illustrate 
through my own personal experience. 

I began my life in a Baptist Memo- 
tial Hospital and was blessed with the 
privilege of growing up in a Bap- 
tist family, which was as regular 
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By DORSEY DEATON 


Dissatisfied with your church? 
Another collegian records 
his experience of re-examin- 
ing his relationship to hts 


church. 


in attendance as church mice. I have 
taken part in every phase of the church 
program from Cradle Roll through 
Brotherhood, excluding, of course, 
GAs and “Young Women’s Anxiety.” 
At the age of ten, on January 1, 1950, 
I joined a Baptist church, and I re- 
member what went over and over in 
my juvenile mind! “Goody, now I can 
drink the grape juice and eat the 
crackers with everyone else, provided 
the preacher doesn’t hoid me under 
too long when he baptizes me!” 

As I advanced into adolescence, I 
remained active in my church, even 
establishing a perfect ten-year Sunday 
school record. However, the latent 
rift between my beliefs and my prac- 
tices began to manifest itself in a 
deep-seated hunger which continually 
craved satisfaction. Psychologists tell 
us that man has the basic needs of 
security, prestige, friends, and new ad- 
ventures. My life in high school was 
largely spent in those things which I 
thought would satisfy my inner hun- 
gers: athletics, student government, 
and dating. 

In reality, my religion was the 
worship of athletics and popularity, 
in the sanctuary of the locker room 
among the congregation of the crowd. 
Needless to say, my efforts were fu- 
tile, because no matter how successful 
I was in achieving those goals, the 
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satisfactions derived were like bubbles 
that burst upon grasp or poppies that 
shatter upon touch, leaving within a 
feeling of emptiness and _ frustration. 

It was while in this condition that 
I realized my error in seeking satisfac- 
tion in these trivials, yet neglecting my 
real need and man’s most basic one, 
God. As Augustine said, God made us 
for himself and we are restless until 
we rest in him. My trouble was that 
I was a professor of, though not a 
possessor of, Christ, because I had 
merely gone through the motions of 
Christianity, laboring under the com- 
mon misconception that the church is 
the vehicle of salvation, that becoming 
2 “Christ-one” and joining the church 
are one and the same. 

Discovering my need, and discover- 
ing God as the only satisfactory an- 
swer, I accepted Christ, appropriating 
his historical atonement for my own 
salvation. In an amazing way, my life 
took on new meaning and the once 
evasive satisfactions were mine, for 
as the psalmist agrees: “He satisfies 
him who is thirsty, and the hungry 
he fills with good things” (Psalm 107: 
9,RSV). 

In an equally amazing manner, my 
eves were opened and I rediscovered 
my church. And what a contrast! No 
longer did I go to church merely out 
of habit, but rather out of hunger as 
a new babe in Christ that I might be 
nurtured on the milk of the Word. No 
longer was the church the object of 
my Christian service, but rather the 
channel of my efforts to serve Christ. 
No longer did I view giving as an 
obligation, but as a spiritual invest- 
ment in the ongcing of Christ’s king- 
dom. No longer did I listen to the 
preacher out of respect for his person, 
but rather out of anticipation and 
eagerness that I might grasp some 
practical Christian principles. In reali- 
ty, my entire church life started to 
take on new spirit. 
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Also before my eyes began to un- 
fold the real values of the Christ- 
founded institution, such values as 
the regular opportunity to enter into 
a vital worship experience with the 
Father, the benefit of Christian fel- 
lowship and teamwork, and the pro- 
vision for Christian education. 

Three great opportunities for 
education in our churches are educa- 
tion in Christian citizenship, train- 
ing in church leadership, and applica- 
tion of spiritual truths. I personally 
feel that, education being vitally im- 
portant in the modern world, one of 


the strongest aspects of the Southern | 


Baptist program is its educational 


efforts in providing literature, teach- 7 


ing members, and training workers. 


The medical student, after his nor- 7 


mal twelve years of high school and 


four years of college, spends, pro-7 


vided he does not choose to specialize, 


another four years in medical school| 
and two years in internship. I believe’ 
that if the secular professions demand | 
this much preparation for life, then] 
God demands: no less of us who 
serve him. Let us remind ourselves’ 
that the real purpose of education is; 
not what we learn, but what we be-* 
* come! q 
To me the church represents the” 
ideal medium for spiritual enrichment, 


both through personal development 
and Christian service. 
contemporary Christians fail to realize 
this, because the mature Christian is 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Ignorance and other 


ble argument, 
out of my church.” 


Assisi that it is in giving that we re 


' ceive. 


the baptist studen 





no a. a. eh pri, . 


Unfortunately, 7 


misconcep- | 
tions continue to rob the church of# 
its power. Frequently we hear the fee-§ 
“I don't get anything? 
How severe an® 
indictment of our self-centeredness? 
that we should always want to “get™] 
something. Rather, the mature Chris 
tian should seek to share through the 
church and thus improve it. Then hey 
will realize along with St. Francis off 


oo 


' 1 believe that the old cliché, “You 
} get as much out of it as you put into 


® it, operates with even greater re- 


‘turns in this realm. Rather than 
condemn human weaknesses in a 
divinely inspired assembly, let the 
follower of Christ channel his energies 
into constructive measures. We have 
sought to make Christianity attractive 
to the world by watering it down, 
while our chief rivals, Nikita Khrush- 
chev and company, have made com- 
munism attractive by making it a 
challenge. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons that the drones of Marxism- 
Leninism have been far more aggres- 
sive for the past fifty years in 
propagating their doctrines than 
Christians have been. 


One common self-criticism of mod- 
ern Christian denominations is stated, 
“We're many, but we're not much.” 
Is this true? Last year, it took, on 
the average, twenty-five Southern Bap- 
tists to win one person to Christ, and 
we gave through the Cooperative Pro- 
gram less than $1.00 per Southern 
Baptist to foreign missions. This is be- 
cause many of us think of our church 
as little more than a social or cultural 
activity. We have lost sight of Paul’s 
organic view of the church. 

The church is not a lofty, lifeless 
organization, but a living, vital organ- 
ism, the very body of Christ, each unit 
of which has a definite function to 
perform in order to insure the success 
of the whole. When we each come to 
realize fully the obligation of our posi- 
tion as members of his body, then will 
“each one win one” and then will 
every Baptist be a tither. What we 
need is “every member Christianity,” 
rather than widespread conformity to 
a low spiritual norm. As someone has 
said: “We don’t need more Christians, 
but better ones; then we would have 
more!” 


Rediscovery of the church is not 
only possible for, but essential to, 
the victorious Christian. The basic 
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prerequisites, however, are a personal 
encounter with God and a growing 
spiritual life. When sin and miscon- 
ception cloud our view of the church, 
sapping us of spiritual strength, we 
each need to experience personal re- 
vival, that renewal that is brought 
about by a realistic evaluation of self 
and situation, plus its resultant act of 
repentance (a change of attitude 
authenticated by a change of life). 
Let us, therefore, examine ourselves, 
whether we be in the faith, because 
true religion is the life we live, not the 
creed we profess. 





TOM ELLER’S TESTIMONY 
[Continued from p. 46] 


infant Christian that I sought a restora- 
tion of the joy of a salvation. I 
found several interdenominational 
groups whose programs, including 
Scripture memory work, personal 


evangelism, and prayer life, were help- 


ful. 

When I really thought about it, 
I saw that my church had provided 
the same programs, offered the same 
Christ and active Christian fellowship. 
I saw, too, that even when I had been 
active in my denomination, I had 
missed its benefits because of my at- 
titude. 

In 1960 I did what I should have 
done three years prior to that—I 
moved my membership to a Baptist 
church in Colorado. I attended Train- 
ing Union during the summer and 
really enjoyed it. I feel that I have 
rediscovered Christ, as I rediscovered 
my church. I have come to realize, 
through my past nonreligious environ- 
ment, the very critical need for a 
living Christ in my life. And I know 
now that I can experience his fellow- 
ship most effectively through Bible 
reading, prayer, and fellowship and 
service in the church. 














By HAROLD D. BEARD 


S’ THEY ELECTED you vice president 
of your Sunday school class. And 
it is such a small job for such a big 
person! But wait a moment before you 
“shelve” this position as one of honor 
without much responsibility. A friend 
told me once that a job is what I 
choose to make it. He meant by that, 
of course, that if I seek to put my 
best creativity into any responsible 
position, it will demand my full ability 
and can be of utmost importance and 
consequence. 

You have probably heard the state- 
ment, “There’s more to church than 
the preaching.” For your class to take 
Christ's teachings seriously enough 
to realize them in daily routine, it 
must demonstrate that there is more 
to a class than the teaching. 


What makes a good class? Certainly - 


an informed and understanding teach- 
er is of paramount importance. How- 
ever, if each class officer does his job 
well the atmosphere and readiness for 
the material taught will be improved. 

Let us examine the opportunities 
which the task of vice president 
affords you. The duties of your office 
are outlined in Young People Will 
Serve by Gainer E. Bryan, Jr., as fol- 
lows: 

1. Promote class fellowship. This 
includes the responsibility to plan and 
conduct social activities for the class, 
greet members on Sunday morning, 
and receive and welcome visitors and 
new members. 

2. See that the classroom is prop- 
erly arranged and ventilated on Sun- 
day morning. 
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Here are some tips on serving © 
as vice prestdent of your S unday ~ 
school class or Training Union. 


3. Preside at class meetings in the | 
absence of the president. 


4. Lead the class to attain the ” 
Standard of Excellence. 

. Direct class publicity. 

8 Accept such additional responsi- 
bilities as the president may assign. ” 

Permit me to cffer some general 
tips for carrying out well this respon- 
sibility which is yours. 

First, plan occasions when class 
members can get to know one an-~ 
other. Yours is a task of being a friend 
and growing friendships. A good class” 
is not only the dissemination of in- 
formation by the teacher but the ac-” 
tion, reaction, and interaction of the” 
group to the demands of Christ. 

It is imperative that your class” 
members know one another in order 
to have freedom to share meaningful’ 
experiences and to perform acts of7 
Christian service together. A periodic” 
coffee time together near the end of 
the class, a Sunday dinner together” 
occasionally, or some other common) 
activity can provide informal associa=) 
tion among class members. { 

Second, develop a respect a q 
appreciation for the worth of each in} 
dividual in the class. Be familiar with) 
the name, class rank, major, home) 
town, special talents, interests, 
achievements of each member. And as_ 
far as visitors go, nally introduce, 
each one to the class members or see 
that this is done, accompany him into) 
the worship service, and give him 


t 
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WOU ...vice 


By BILL BANE 


S° THEY ELECTED YOU vice president 
of your Training Union. Yours is 
not an easy task. The office will be 
what you make it. It can mean little 
or much, It can be a meaningful 
office—vital to the whole function of 
your union and its: usefulness to 
Christ and his kingdom advance. 
The ABCD’s of your new office are 
as follows: 

The first thing to do is assume the 
responsibility of your new office. If 
you will not accept it with serious 
intent, perhaps the best contribution 
you can make to the union will be 
to resign now. 


The next thing you can do is be 
always growing spiritually in your 
office, striving to fulfil the biblical 
command to “grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). 
Bible study, prayer, faithful worship, 
and training and witnessing experi- 
ences are all vital to the Christian 
growth process. 

The next step is to come to under- 
stand the functions and duties of your 
office. This may be accomplished by 
studying the Baptist Young People’s 
Union Administration Manual, The 
Baptist Training Union Magazine, and 
finally the pamphlet, “My Job as Vice 
President of the Young People’s Un- 
ion,” available free from the Training 
Union Department, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
This step may also be accomplished 


by seeking the advice of your union 
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president 


counselors, the educational director, 
and other leaders of your church. 
If your predecessor is prone to advise, 
“Tt can’t be done,” don’t let his coun- 
sel dampen your ambitions for your 
office. With prayer, planning, and 
effort, it probably can be done. 

Finally, do the duties of your office. 
Briefly, as outlined in the above men- 
tioned pamphlet, these duties include: 

1. Assisting the president, presid- 
ing in his absence or at his request. 

2. Encouraging members in punc- 
tuality and in the carrying out of 
assignments. 

3. Impressing upon members the 
importance of regular participation 
in the worship services and prayer 
meeting. 

4. Attending meetings of the Train- 
ing Union membership committee. 

5. Directing the work of the union 
committee members in visitation and 
other membership efforts. 

6. Encouraging your committee to 
lead the union in an intensive visita- 
tion program to win new members. 
From the church and Sunday school 
rolls, you and your committee can 
make a prospect list and then assi 
these st tom to the union meuibiet. 
When prospects and visitors come and 
desire to become members, it is your 
responsibility to see that they are 
properly enrolled, appropriately wel- 
comed, and duly instructed. 

7. Planning the visitation program 
of your union as a monthly feature, 
urging all members to participate. 
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director of the District of Colum- 
bia Baptist Student Union was reach- 
ing for a “high one” in a badminton 
game with George Washington Uni- 
versity students when he slipped and 
broke his hip, aggravating a muscular 
injury which has caused him to limp 
since boyhood. The students carried 
their beloved leader to Emergency 
Hospital, one block away. That night 
he was scheduled to preside at a BSU 
meeting at First Baptist Church. 
When his wife reached his bedside, 
he said: “They are counting on me 
at that meeting tonight, and now 
you'll have to c 
I know you can do it.” 

This “don’t-give-up” enthusiasm for 
his task has been Rees’ commitment 
and spirit throughout his twenty-seven 
years in student work. Even while he 
suffered in the hospital for months 
in ’45, he carried as le work from his 
room, or his “fracture mansion” as he 
called it. He even “broadcast” by tele- 
phone a sermon from his bedside to 
1,500 young people at a Baptist rally 
at First Church. 

In 1960, as Rees marked his twenty- 
fifth year in his position, his students 

rised him with an anniversary 
celebration, for which even a number 
of his former BSUers returned. Scenes 
on the next page picture that occasion. 
The group presented their director 


with a new aluminum brace and some 


Lane Day, 1945, Howard Rees, 
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CONGRATULATIONS, 
HOWARD REES 


on in my place— - 


‘ preaches.” For example, he reg 





cash for a new specially-built shoe. 
They also presented gifts to his chil- 
dren and his wife, Sue Ann, who 
has contributed much to the courage 
and dedication of their marriage. 

In an editorial in the Capital Bap- 
tist on that occasion, the tribute was 
paid: “There are few people who ra- 
diate the Christian spirit more than 
does Howard. His understanding of 
students and their problems, his com- 
plete devotion to his Lord, his keen 
sense of humor—all make him very 
adequate for his service.” 

Over the past years, since enterin 
the work in 1935, Rees has dovelogill 
and maintained an active BSU pro- 
gram on the campuses of American 
University, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Maryland University. Re- 
cently he has undertaken work at) 
Gallaudet College and with a group} 
of Baptist nurses from D.C. Gene 
Hospital and the Washington Hospit 
Center. 

Asked what he considers the mo 
important thing he does, Rees say 
that it is counseling individual stu 
dents, especially those with problem 
His philosophy is that in our preser 
work it is most important that 
Christians we have listening ears ar 
a friendly hand outstretched to the 
who need us. 

Rees certainly “practices what 
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opens his home to a special graduate ing: “Congratulations, Mr. Rees. 
group and a married couples group to Your rewards will not be confined 
deal with their particular problems. to this world, but in our Father's 
Baptist collegians throughout the Kingdom there will be a place of 
Southern Baptist Convention join with honor for a servant such as you.” 
District of Columbia students in say- —Tue Eprrors 
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Mr. Rees receives the gift pre- 
sented to him by his students. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rees are congratu- 
lated by Jane and Bill Scurlock 
of Takoma Park Church. 






Among former D.C. BSUers “= 
turning to greet Mr. Rees 
Malcolm Clarke, now a hion 
school history teacher. 
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THE BAPTIST STUDENT 
UNION IN RETROSPECT 








MARCHING FORWARD 


HE Baptist StupENT UNION is a 

connecting link between the college 
and the church, declared Frank H. 
Leavell in his book of BSU techniques. 
It is a medium for expressing religious 
convictions and Christian fellowship, he 
said. 

From its beginning the student move- 
ment has magnified the local church. 
It has sought to tie students into the 
church train them for maximum 
Christian service. 


An Expanding Program 

The first years of Convention-wide 
student activity were invested in crystal- 
lizing a favorable sentiment and creating 
a consciousness of the need for a de- 
nominational student program. Gradually 
emerging was a plan of organization 
capable of meeting the needs of students. 
The Convention and students alike 
adopted the plan, and student leaders 
Seegan inaugurating it on campuses across 
the country. The initial success of the 
Baptist Student Union revealed that 
Southern Baptists were ready to promote 
a constructive and expanding program of 
student religious activity. The next big 
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* 1926-36. 


step was to secure an adequate workin 
force to conduct the work on the loc 


campus, in the state, and throughout ~ 


the Convention territory. 


In 1926 Southern Baptists were pro- ~ 


viding for the entire student movement 
a total of only thirty workers. Only three 


“conventions had employed state secre- 
taries; nine supported campus secretaries.’ ~ 
By 1929 the total number of full-time © 
-four. In7 

uring the © 


secretaries had risen to thi 
spite of financial difficulties 


tron Baw se 





early 1930's, Baptists employed additional ~ 


student workers. They reported a total of © 


forty-seven in 1936. Secretary Leavell 
anticipated the day when every state 
would have a strong department and 


every campus a competent student secre- ~ 


tary.” 


Numerous activities facilitated 


the 
spread of BSU. The Student Department 
sent out “approved workers” to various 7 
schools to teach the book on BSU™ 
methods, to unify the students, and to” 
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organize a BSU on the campus. Students 7 
from active BSUs sometimes visited © 
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campuses which had no organization 
and demonstrated BSU at work. State 
and Convention-wide secretaries visited 
campuses and organized student unions. 
The “Standard of Requirements” form- 
ulated by students and student secre- 
taries was first published in The Baptist 
Student Union in 1927. It helped to 
stimulate and _ stabilize BSU work 
throughout the Convention. Within one 
year after inaugurating the standard, 
“First Magnitude” recognitions were 
awarded to six local unions, The follow- 
ing year thirteen merited the award. The 
number continued to climb as students 
attempted to raise their standard of work. 
The perennial program developed by 
the Student Department strengthened 
and unified BSU. The department began 
to publish an annual “Calendar of 
Events” with suggested dates for various 
activities. Through the extensive use of 
the calendar, students and local, state, 
and Convention-wide workers were 
welded together into a unified program. 
Joint planning and promotion of stu- 
dent conferences and emphases by these 
workers further solidified the work.‘ 
The Student Department sent out to 
campuses thousands of pamphlets, post- 
ers, booklets, placards, and other ma- 
terials “to keep constantly before the 
student the ideals, the goals, the occa- 
sions, and scheduled meetings of their de- 
nomination, as well as to hold up to 
them . . . the claims of their church, 
the needs of the Kingdom, the suprem- 
acy of the Bible, and the approved prin- 
ciples that govern the lives of greatest 
Christians.” 


The Master’s Minority 


In spite of the depression, 1,864 stu- 
dents made their way to Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 30-November 2, 1930, for the 
second All-Southern Baptist Student 
Conference. There collegians encountered 
the Christ. Lives were changed and 
destinies determined. During this confer- 
ence the Student Department officially 
launched the Master’s Minority Move- 
ment. 

During the Birmingham Conference 
four years earlier, a single phrase was 





*Annual, SBC, 1934, p. 334. 
‘Ibid., 1931, p. 395. 
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used that later influenced the course of 
BSU. Speaking from a prepared manu- 
script, Frank Leavell read these words: 
“You are a minority from the campus.” 
He lifted his eyes from the manuscript 
to add this sentence: “You are the Mas- 
ter’s Minority from your campus.” The 
idea was electric. The phrase “Master's 
Minority”’ stuck in the minds of the 
students and became a key topic of con- 
vention conversation. Soon thereafter, 
letters from all over the South poured 
into Mr. Leavell’s office announcing: “We 
have a Master’s Minority prayer group.” 
They related experiences in prayer, soul- 
winning, and Christian growth. A new 
idea had taken root; for many years it 
produced an amazing harvest.* 

Mr. Leavell later described the evolv- 
ing movement as “an appeal to that few 
on the campus who are willing to . . . 
dedicate and apply themselves that 
greater spiritual power through them as 
followers of Christ might be released.” 
It sought for “more individual prayer 
life, more personal sacrifice, more Chris- 
tian experience, more Bible study, the 
result of which will mean greater Chris- 
tian character, greater spiritual experi- 
ence, and greater kingdom leadership.” 

Several students related moving ex- 
periences in the Master’s Minority on 
their campus to the Atlanta Conference 
in 1930. With dramatic effect, Mr. 
Leavell then presented to the confer- 
ence the Master's Minority Covenant 
which called for personal commitment 
regarding: (1) Salvation, (2) World- 
liness Out, (3) Bible Study, (4) Prayer 
and Meditation, (5) Church Loyalty, 
(6) Sabbath Observance, (7) Christian 
Ownership, and (8) Christian Witness- 
ing. 

Students and student leaders became 
thrilled with the idea. They endorsed 
the covenant and carried it back to their 
campuses. There they chose prayermates, 
planned prayer groups, and led fellow 
students to make the personal commit- 
ment they had made in Atlanta. The 
movement grew rapidly and soon trans- 
formed lives and campuses across the 
country. Later it crossed the ocean and 





‘Frank Leavell, The Master’s Minority 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1949), p. 5. 


*Annual, SBC, 1929, p. 39. 
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exerted an influence among youth 
in other lands. The ned at “My Cove- 
nant Series,” a group of Christian culture 
books based on the eight points of the 
covenant, has led many students to 
give their maximum to Christ.” 


Forward Steps 


The Student Department conducted 
the third and fourth Convention-wide 
student conferences at Memphis. The 
19384 conference attracted 1,997 stu- 
dents. Attendance climbed to 2,689 in 
1938. These meetings and the state con- 
ventions held in intervening years re- 
vealed that the Baptist Student Union 
was more than an organization. It was 
a movement undergirded by a d ic 
power, a spirit that pervaded and trans- 
formed the lives of young people and 
their leaders.* 

Fifteen years after Mr. Leavell began 
his work, the Baptist Student Union was 
functioning on 70 per cent of the college 
campuses in the South. It was reaching 
60,000 of the 100,000 Baptist students. 
It had expanded its work to include 
junior colleges, professional and graduate 
schools, and schools of other denomina- 
tions. All state mission boards had in- 
corporated BSU in their state programs.” 
The boards also had provided more local 
student secretaries. Too, they began to 


purchase or construct buildings on or 


adjacent to campuses to serve as student 
centers. These forward steps set the pace 
for further advance.” 

Many capable people came to work by 
Mr. Leavell’s side during these years 
of expansion and growth. Each made 
a lasting contribution to the cause of 
Convention-wide student work. Sibyl 
Brame of Mississippi served as a field 
worker from 1933 to 1986, when she 
married Carl Townsend. Her successor, 
Mary Nance Daniel, of South Carolina, 
managed to stave off matrimony until 
1943, when she became the bride of 
T. M. Rea. Nelle Arnold served faith- 
fully as office secretary from 1933 until 
her retirement January 31, 1961. Mar- 
jorie Moore became associate editor of 





TLeavell, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

SReports of the Department of Student 
Work, Annuals, SBC, 1935, 1939 

*Annual, SBC, 1938, p. 369. 
[bid., p. 369. 
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Tue Baptist Stupent in 1935. Claude i 
U. Broach worked as an associate in the 
department from 1942 until his return” 
to the pastorate two years later. ; 

The current program of student volun-— 
teer summer service apparently had its” 
beginnings in Mississippi in 1931. In 
that year the state BSU president, 
W. O. Vaught, Jr., and Irene Ward, 
student secretary at M.S.C.W., organized 
students to visit the churches in Missis- 
sippi. Through messages of information 
and inspiration, they stimulated Baptists 
to greater loyalty to their church and to 
denominational co-operation. This pro- 
gram of voluntary service reached 1,200 
of the 1,600 churches in the state that 
summer.” 

Convention-wide leaders quickly 
sensed the potential of this movement. 
By 1932 all states were promoting such 
a program. They gave special emphasis 
to Youth Revivals conducted by minis- 
terial students. State departments called 
on students to teach training courses in 
Sunday school, BTU, YWA, and mis 
sions work. Students presented informa- 
tion on the denominational program and 
spoke on stewardship, tithing, soul-win- 
ning, consecration, church membership, 
and denominational loyalty. In 1932 
they visited 3,310 churches without cost 
to the denomination.” 

This program of free service by stu- 
dents continued to expand in its scope) 
and usefulness. Vacation Bible school” 
work soon became a popular feature of 
the work. Since 1945 the number of7 
college students working in Vacation” 








Bible schools has grown from approxi- 
mately 7,500 to approximately 14,500 in 
1960. Later, the Home and Foreign Mis-— 
sion boards made use of the opportunity” 
to use student volunteers in a summer 
missions program. In 1949 twenty-five) 
students worked for the boards outside” 
the United States. Many others served) 
as missionaries in this country.” ; 
Guiding Principles 

Throughout the rapid growth of the 
BSU, four principles, laid down in the 
early years, have guided its a 





Ufbid., 1982, p. 304. 
12[bid., 1933, p. 321. 
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The following basic principles soon 
became familiar to student leaders, for 
Mr. Leavell took care to “drill them in” 
at their periodic meetings. 

(1) BSU work was frankly denomina- 
tional. It was Baptist student work. No 
interdenominational activity could sub- 
stitute for it. 

(2) Emphasis was placed on student 
initiative. Students shared in organizing, 
planning, and promoting the work. BSU 
was a channel for the expansion and ex- 
pression of their faith and convictions. 

(3) BSU was to magnify the local 
church. It was the link between stu- 
dent and church which sought to enlist 
him in its work. 

(4) BSU was to offer students not 
but the best because they deserve an 
demand the best, whether it be a choice 
of speakers for a program, material for 
a pamphlet, or a student magazine.“ 


Widened Horizons 


The Baptist Student Union was a re- 
sounding success in America, but would 
it work in other lands? The opportunity 
to answer this question came in 1936. 
At the invitation of the Foreign Mission 
Board, Mr. Leavell spent five months 
in Japan and China, working with col- 
lege students and other young people. 
Students and leaders responded and he 
planted BSU in the Orient. The J. W. 
Marshalls from the Texas Student De- 
partment later strengthened the work on 
their visit to the two countries, a visit 
made in response to an invitation from 
Chinese Baptist leaders and Southern 
Baptist missionaries, 

Upon the invitation of Baptist mission- 
aries and educators in South America, 
secretary Leavell visited sixteen of their 
schools and colleges in 1939. So re- 
sponsive were the students that he or- 
ganized a Baptist Student Union in all 
sixteen. Within one year the new BSU 


‘of the Baptist College in Rio de Janerio 


reached the 
Magnitude,”™ 
As secretary of the Youth Committee 
of the Baptist World Alliance, Mr. 


requirements for “First 





“Ibid., 1931, p. 388; Leavell, Tae Baptist 
StupentT; Claude Broach, Dr. Frank (Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press, 1950), pp. 89- 
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Leavell helped to plan and promote the 
Second Baptist Youth World Conference, 
held in Zurich, Switzerland, in August, 
1937. The conference stimulated the 
world vision and international outlook 
of all BSU workers attending the meet- 
ing. BSU became a part of the world 
organization and its international youth 
activity. The Southern Baptist Student 

ent has oe TR a close al- 
liance with the BWA Youth Committee. 
Co-operative efforts have resulted in the 
spread of BSU work around the world.” 

Numerous factors contributed to the 
growth of the international BSU. Students 
and student leaders visited Baptists mis- 
sions fields to organize or strengthen 
student work in the schools. The stu- 
dents at home raised funds to help 
BSUs abroad. For example, in 1947 they 
contributed $2,423 to furnish a Baptist 
student center at the University of 
Shanghai.” The Foreign Mission Board 
has appointed missionaries to serve as 
student workers in several countries. 
Summer student missionaries have or- 
ganized and strengthened BSU work in 
several countries.* Baptist world youth 
meetings have further stimulated the 
outreach of BSU. 

The years of World War II marked 
a period of adjustment in student work. 
Large numbers of students, and often- 
times their religious leaders, left the 
campuses to join the armed services. 
State and Convention-wide forces were 
also depleted. Training units placed on 
campuses by the government brought 
new tasks for local BSUs. In spite of 
such difficulties, the BSU conducted its 
work enthusiastically and emerged 
strengthened and alert for the opportuni- 
ties just ahead.” 

The Student Department added three 
new associates to its Nashville staff in 
1945. Robert S. Denny, formerly student 
secretary at Louisiana State University 
and Baylor University, joined the staff 
in August as associate in charge of work 
in professional schools and the promotion 


{bid., 1937, p. 350; 1947, p. 228. 
. 1947, p. 228; John Held (ed.), A 
Brief History of the Baptist Student Union 
(Nashville: Broadman Press, 1949), p. 35. 


David K. Alexander, “History of the Bap- 
tist Student Union,” 1949, p. 18f. 
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of focus weeks. Jenny Lind Gatlin, for- 
merly student secretary at Madison 
College, served as an associate from 
September, 1945, until her marriage three 
years later. In September also, Francis 
Barbour came from the student secretary- 
ship of the Missouri Baptist Hospital to 
serve in the newly created position of 
director of work among student nurses. 
This new emphasis progressed rapidly 
under her leadership until her resigna- 
tion four years later. 


Religious Focus Week now became a 
permanent part of the department's 
work. Begun on an experimental basis 
in 1941, this unique program was orig- 
inally designed for Baptist schools. Un- 
like the earlier practice of featuring one 
speaker in a “Religious Emphasis Week,” 
this new program employed a team of 
twelve to twenty people who were 
specialists in some phase of Christian 
activity. These workers spoke in chapel 
services and classrooms, conducted semi- 
nars, directed forums, and held inter- 
views. Dozens of such engagements each 
day brought students and leaders to- 
gether to grapple with the meaning of 
the Christian faith in down-to-earth re- 
lationships.” This program rapidly be- 
came popular. It has been a mighty force 
in meeting the spiritual needs of students 
on Baptist campuses. 


The news of Frank Leavell’s death ~ 


December 7, 1949, spread rapidly over 
the country. Baptists around the world 
paused to give thanks for this man who 
had devoted his life to Baptist students. 
Who could count the number who had 
encountered Christ and committed them- 
selves to maximum Christian living 
through the BSU which this pioneer and 
his co-laborers had made possible? 


After much prayer and consideration, 
the Sunday School Board in 1950 called 
Dr. G. Kearnie Keegan, pastor of Temple 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, as Mr. 


Leavell’s successor. ese 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
VICE PRESIDENT 
[Continued from p. 50] 


opportunity to meet the pastor. Shuai 2 


superficiality and shallow concern, 
but work toward a warm genuine in- 
terest in each person. 

Third, meet with the teacher and ™ 
class officers intermittently for evalua-— 
tion and planning. Enlist their assist- 
ance on how the physical environment 
of the classroom can best be arranged 
and/or improved. The improvement 
of the aesthetic qualities of the room 


(for example, curtains for the win-~ 


dows, an attractive picture, an interest 


center, or fresh flowers) may pass | 
assist — 


without comment but will 
toward a wholesome classroom ex- 
perience. Specific objectives should 
be decided by the class officers. Some 
concensus of opinion should be 
reached on what emphases merit 
publicity and promotion on a class 
level. Continual evaluation is needed 
to reach and keep class members. 


Of course, the doing of these tasks 7 


effectively demands your regular and 
faithful attendance. The discharge 
of your responsibilities is essential to 
the success of your class, So give it 
your best for Jesus’ sake. For to be 
done well, it is such a big job! 





TRAINING UNION 
VICE PRESIDENT 
[Continued from p. 51] 


8. Seeing that absentees are visited 
promptly. 

9. Keeping the union aware of both — 
the people who do and who should 
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make up the membership, and being” 
careful not to drop any member from > 


the roll as long as a possibility exists” 
that he will return. 


So you've been elected! Take your 
office with its opportunities for serv~ 


ing, and run with it. 
The fate of empires depends on 
the education of youth. 
—ARISTOTLE « « © 
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F. PAUL ALLISON is assistant exec- 
utive _ secretary-treasurer, Kansas 
Convention of Southern Baptists, and 
editor of The Baptist Digest. 


BILL BANE is Baptist Student Union 
director, Tarleton State College, 
Stephenville, Texas. 


HAROLD D. BEARD was. until 
recently interim city-wide Baptist 
Student Union director, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


JAMES W. CARTY, JR., is professor 
of journalism and director of public re- 
lations and publications, Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia. 


RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT is direc- 
tor, Baylor University Literacy Center, 
Waco, Texas. 
































HOWARD RUSSELL CRUSE is a 
senior, Indian Springs High School, 
near Birmingham, Alabama. 
DORSEY DEATON is a recent gradu- 
ate, Mississippi College, Clinton. He 
served as the 1960-61 Mississippi BSU 
president. 

DR. LEONARD A. DUCE is dean, 
Graduate School, Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

TOM ELLER is a recent graduate, 
the United States Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
ANDERINE FARMER is a Sunday 
school field worker, the New Zealand 
Baptist Union, Wellington. 

DR. CHARLES G. HAMILTON, a 
former college teacher and Mississippi 
legislator, is now an author and edi- 
tor, Booneville, Mississippi. 

BILL LAWSON is Baptist Student 
Union director, Texas Southern Uni- 
versity, Houston. 

DR. LYNN E. MAY, JR., is research 
director, Historical | Commission, 
Southern Baptist Convention, head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 
MRS. DORALEE RICHARDSON is 
a graduate student in English, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Virginia. 

MRS. MARY ANN SALTER is a 
homemaker and the wife of Dr. Lewis 
S. Salter, associate professor of 
physics, Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 

DR. JAMES L. SULLIVAN is ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer, Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 





Theme: “The Christian Student Confronted by 


Disease” 


“Faith Healing in the Twentieth Century” 


by Dr. C. W. Brister 


“The Frontier of Psychosomatic Medicine” 


by Dr. Samuel Southard 


“Why Does God Allow Suffering?” 
by Dr. L. D. Johnson 


“And with Loyalty” 


A Christmas Short Story by Mrs. H. B. 


Schindler 
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For Daily Living 


Design for Happiness 
William V. Myres 


To give you inspiration and 
self-help through psychological 
insight, the author suggests the 
Sermon on the Mount as a basic 
guide to happy living. He shows you 
how the very things Jesus taught are 
being used by psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists today and points up the prac- 
tical applications of Jesus’ teachings. 
(26b) $2.50 


lf We Dared! 


Chester Swor 


The author asks, “What would happen if we 
dared to live life to the fullest . . . if we dared to 
follow Christ’s commands and example... if we 
dared to live up to our Christian potential?” Here 
is Swor at his best . . . writing as personally as he 
speaks, and challenging young people to live for 
Christ. (26b) $2.50 
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another gift idea you'll like. ... 


Very Truly Yours 





by Chester Swor 


Twelve talks for young people show the impact their lives 
have on others and the need for early Christian maturity. (26b) 
$2.50 


Write, telephone, or visit your Baptist Book Store today 
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